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ILITARY interest has been concentrated this 

M week on the situation in Transylvania. What 
has been happening there is, perhaps, the 

most striking example we have yet had of the enormous 
advantage attaching to the possession by the Central 
Empires of “ interior lines ’—that is to say, the power 
of concentrating forces at a particular point far more 
quickly than the Allies can. If Rumania were con- 
nected with France or England as directly as Transyl- 
vania is with Germany, General Falkenhayn’s attack 
would never have taken place, or if it had, would have 
occasioned no anxiety. But it is connected only with 
Russia, which has no great reserves of munitions from 
which it can lend, and no facilities for conveying troops 
rapidly to the Rumanian frontier. Hence the Germans, 
in spite of their own shortage of reserves, have been able 
temporarily to concentrate superior forces against the 
Rumanians. How superior we do not know, but as they 
have been conducting serious attacks at no less than five 
widely separate points, a considerable number of divi- 
sions must have been employed. That the enemy can- 
not maintain the pressure here for long is clear enough, 
but their hope, no doubt, was to gain in a few weeks a 
decisive success which would put the greater part of the 
Rumanian army out of action. There seems now, for- 
tunately, little prospect of their being able to do any- 
thing of the kind. At one or two points they have 
succeeded in just crossing the Rumanian frontier, 
but everywhere, according to the latest reports, the 
Rumanians (with, apparently, some Russian assistance) 
are holding their own. Falkenhayn’s effort, we may hope, 





will share the fate of Mackensen’s—a spectacular success 
with no realisable results. 
x * * 

On the Western front progress has been steady, but 
not sensational. There has been no major operation 
since the beginning of the month, owing presumably 
to the recurrent bad weather; but minor operations 
have been plentiful, and the ground gained, especially 
on the French front north of the Somme, has been in 
the aggregate very considerable—quite equal to what 
we are accustomed to expect as the result of a single 
major operation. The complete occupation of the large 
village of Sailly Saillisel is a particularly satisfactory 
achievement, for it appears to have been very strongly 
and stubbornly held. A notable feature of recent official 
communiqués is the steady stream of German prisoners 
which they record. The average appears to be quite 
500 a day—which must be an important addition to the 
enemy’s heavy losses caused by the continuous rain of 
the Allies’ heavy shells on shallow entrenchments. At 
various points during the past week the Germans have 
been making very determined counter-attacks preceded 
by heavier bombardments than the Allied armies have 
been accustomed to for some time, but they have not 
succeeded in regaining any ground at all. 

* * * 

Viscount Grey made a very interesting and important 
statement in the House of Lords on Tuesday in reply to 
a question by Lord Beresford regarding the measures to 
be taken to limit the depredations of German submarines 
on the American coast. It has been reported that during 


the recent series of attacks on Allied and neutral ships 
off New York, some American destroyers were present, 
and that the commander of the submarines requested 
the destroyers to get out of the way in order to give him 
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a clear shot at the ship he was trying to sink. This ship 
was not even of belligerent nationality, but an unarmed 
Dutch merchantman—though carrying, of course, or 
alleged to be carrying, contraband for the Allies. The 
American officer in charge of the destroyers politely 
complied with this request, and another defenceless 
neutral ship went to the bottom. There is no official 
confirmation of this almost incredible story, but the 
evidence for it seems to be conclusive. One could 
understand a Bryan holding and acting upon such a 
conception of the duties of neutrality. But is the 
American Navy officered by Bryans ? 


* * * 


It must be admitted, of course, that this interpretation 
of neutrality is logically defensible. A neutral State is 
unquestionably entitled to wash its hands of everything 
that occurs outside its own territorial waters, provided 
its own nationals are not affected ; it is, indeed, in the 
ordinary course obliged not to interfere with warlike 
operations, though there is a difference between not 
interfering and being quite so accommodating as the 
American commander seems to have been. But the 
point is—and this is why Lord Grey’s speech was im- 
portant—that this strict view of neutrality is wholly 
incompatible with the request put forward by the 
American Government earlier in the war that warships 
of the Allies should not patrol the neighbourhood of 
American ports even outside American territorial waters. 
This request, which was reiterated officially and un- 
officially with considerable insistence, was in effect a 
claim for the extension of the three-mile limit, and it 
appears that the British Government did not regard it as 
unreasonable. But if it is to be accepted it clearly 
implies that within such extended limits unarmed ships 
will be under the protection of the American Govern- 
ment. That the operations of a German submarine 
should be not only permitted, but, as Lord Grey said, 
“* facilitated,’’ in an area from which British warships 
have been withdrawn at the instance of the American 
Government, is obviously a position which the Allies 
cannot accept. They can escape from it by ignoring 
henceforth President Wilson’s earlier request, but they 
ought never to have been placed in it. One cannot at 
times escape the conviction that the Washington State 
Department is more well-meaning than competent. 

* ok 6 

The Irish debate on Wednesday was inevitably a 
melancholy affair. The validity of Mr. Redmond’s 
indictment was not challenged, but no prospect of any 
substantial improvement was forthcoming from any 
quarter. On the surface of things, at any rate, the 
condition of Ireland is worse than it has been for a 
generation. On the one hand there is widespread dis- 
affection, on the other there is martial law. The irony 
of it is that this utterly discreditable state of affairs has 
come about just at the moment when Great Britain is 
standing up before the world as the champion of the 
rights of small nations ; and the tragedy of it is that it 
need not have come about at all. It is not the result of 
the rebellion ; it is the result of the way in which the 
rebellion was crushed. The rebellion, confined as it 
was to a literally negligible section of the Irish people, 


gave England the greatest chance she has ever had of 
healing the breach between the two nations. Clemency 
at that moment would have sealed the alliance which 
—in spite of War Office “‘ malignancy ’—the war had 
done so much to promote, and the essential “ Irish 
problem ” would have been solved at a stroke. At the 
same time our position throughout the world would have 
been incalculably strengthened. And even our position 
in the field would be better than it is, by the number of 
Irishmen who would have joined the Colours if the 
recruiting movement in Ireland had not been disabled 
by the wave of anti-English sentiment which swept over 
the country last summer. 


* * * 


But instead of clemency the rebels were given justice 
—justice, that is to say, from the English point of view— 
and the result is before us. Mr. Duke said that no other 
course could have been taken. But it is hard to believe 
that even a lawyer would repeat the policy of the 
executions if that irrevocable blunder could be recalled. 
For every rebel there was in Ireland on Easter Monday 
there are now a hundred. For our own part we may 
claim to have foreseen and predicted the evil results of 
severity, but we confess we did not foresee that they 
would be anything like so disastrous as they have 
actually been. So much for justice! Is there any sane 
and responsible person in this country to-day who is not 
a lawyer who believes that the rebellion was treated in 
the right way? The truth which we have been forced 
to realise during the past six months is that where 
political justice is withheld criminal justice is powerless 
to command that general assent without which it is as 
dangerous as anarchy. And anarchy, under the forms 
of order, is what we have in Ireland to-day. After this 
final experience it may surely be laid down, as a matter 
not of principle but of common-sense practice, that when 
a nation has become as unanimously conscious as the 
Irish are of their will to govern themselves, “ just and 
resolute government” from outside is actually im- 
possible. It may be resolute, but it cannot be just ; 
and it can only be resolute in so far as it is prepared to 
maintain indefinitely the machinery of despotism. It is 
obvious that there is only one practical alternative to 
despotism in Ireland at this moment, and that is self- 
government. 

* > . 

But the picture is perhaps not quite so dark 
underneath as it is on the surface. The conditions 
necessary for settlement are not as favourable as they 
were six months ago, but they are much more favourable 
than they ever were before the war. Except in the 
Morning Post the Irish question is never discussed now- 
adays in the English Press in terms of the old party 
shibboleths. Anxiety to solve it is real and practically 
universal ; and many of the old misunderstandings have 
been swept away. The leader of the Irish Party no 
longer stands on the pinnacle of popularity in this 
country which he attained on August 5th, 1914, but 
neither is it possible that he should ever again be 
regarded by the man in the street as an enemy of 
England. Even the Morning Post and the old-fashioned 
Irish landlords whose views it represents, would not 
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dare now to call Mr. Redmond’s Imperial patriotism 
in question. And that is a very big step to have been 
taken. The obstacles that still remain to be overcome 
before a settlement is reached are difficulties of detail, 
problems of adjustment, not of principle. The fact that 
Home Rule is on the Statute Book is less important than 
the fact that during the past two years the bulk of those 
who used to oppose it have come to recognise it as the 
right or the only possible policy. This change of tone 
was really the main feature of Wednesday’s debate. 
What is now most urgent is to give the Irish people the 
concrete assurances they desire. They are not so deeply 
disaffected that they cannot be won back, but every 
week that passes, with martial law still in force and no 
proof of Great Britain’s good intentions forthcoming, 
increases the difficulty of the problem. It is martial law 
which created, and is still creating, the need for 
martial law. 
* . * 

It seems to be generally understood that the Cabinet 
has decided on the creation of a Minister for Pensions, 
though not necessarily under that title. Whether 
he will be one of the charmed Cabinet circle is possibly 
not yet settled. There is to be a more or less complete 
union of the work, so far as discharged soldiers and 
their dependents are concerned, of the Statutory War 
Pensions Committee, the Chelsea Hospital Commis- 
sioners, and the Royal Patriotic Fund. Whether all the 
pension work now performed by the War Office can be 
wrung from it, and made part of a united system, 
appears still uncertain. The Admiralty, so far, persists 
in retaining its own separate administration, of which 
there have been very few complaints. The system of 
Local Committees, which the Statutory War Pensions 
Committee has just succeeded in setting up, will, it is 
understood, be retained. In fact, whilst the proposed 
central reorganisation seems all to the good, the result will 
depend on how far a real unity of administration and an 
effective simplification of procedure are secured by 
what may turn out to be little more than a “ paper” 
reform. The most satisfactory feature is, perhaps, the 
direct and explicit Government responsibility that a 
Minister for Pensions will imply. The Treasury must 
surely now give up its futile fencing against a com- 
plete financial obligation to meet all the pensions and 
allowances that may be officially granted. Moreover, 
one of the first things the new Minister will have to meet 
is the rapidly swelling demand for an increase in the 
scales—possibly by way of temporary addition—to meet 
the rising cost of living. The widow's 12s. 6d. per 
week, for instance, now buys less than half the food it 
did when the scale was settled. 


* * * 


Mr. Lloyd George, in the Irish debate, referred in 
withering terms to the departmental ineptitudes, the 
“ stupidities ’’ and “ malignities of the War Office in 
the first few months of the war, which, as he confessed, 
had almost deliberately discouraged recruiting in 
Ireland. It is hard to escape the feeling that de- 
partmental ineptitudes are not now equally obstructing 
the recruiting of women for many forms of national 
service. We are tired of repeating that, in spite of the 





promises of a minimum wage of £1 a week, there are 
still thousands of women working on Government 
war orders, many of them legally prohibited from leav- 
ing their employment, whose wages are under threepence 
per hour, or 15s. per week. This obstructs recruiting. 
But the greatest of these official ineptitudes, as it 
seems to us—if the Government really desires to attract 
more women, and especially educated women, into the 
public service—is not the attempt to get them at 25s. 
per week, but the recent Treasury decision to give 
to “females and persons under eighteen” in the Civil 
Service (irrespective of their rates of pay) only one-half 
the War Bonus granted to the male adults! This amaz- 
ing piece of sex differentiation was actually justified in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday by the Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. McKinnon Wood), “ by reason of the 
fact that the majority of the men now serving in Govern- 
ment Departments have to maintain families out of their 
wages, whereas the majority of the women do not.” 
No inquiries have been made as to whether this is the 
case—probably the Treasury clerks do not know what a 
large proportion of occupied women maintain depen- 
dents. But how the minority of the “ females” with 
dependents, if it is only a minority, are to live without 
the full bonus (assuming it not to be excessive for the 
males) is not clear. 


* * * 


The much-disputed question of who is entitled to the 
credit for “ inventing’’ Tanks was raised once more 
this week in the House of Commons by Captain 
Burgoyne, and we hope that after Dr. Macnamara’s 
reply the friends of the various candidates for chief 
honours will allow the problem to rest until the end 
of the war. For one thing, it may be just as well first 
to make sure exactly what the Tanks are worth in 
action—a subject on which soldiers who are entitled to 
express opinions express different ones. Assuming 
that eventually the Tanks will earn a unanimously 
favourable verdict, the question of credit must still 
remain somewhat obscure. Many people seem inclined 
to assume that it is the original idea that should count. 
But the original idea of a heavily armoured and armed 
vehicle, using the “‘caterpillar’’ system to cross trenches 
and other awkward obstacles, is one which probably 
occurred to dozens or even hundreds of men, and was 
pretty clearly adumbrated long before the war by more 
than one writer. In such a case the idea is the least 
part of the business. The politician, if any—Mr. Lloyd 
George says it was Mr. Churchill—who supplied the 
driving power for the working out of the idea is no 
doubt entitled to some of the credit, but the greater 
part of it undoubtedly belongs to the minds—there 
must have been many—which actually worked out a 
practicable design and supplied the many small ad hoc 
inventions by which the mechanical difficulties one by 
one were surmounted. Successful invention is mostly 
a very laborious and purposeful affair in which imagina- 
tion plays a comparatively small part, and credit for the 
Tanks will only be justly awarded when the full story of 
all the patience and technical skill which went to their 
construction can be made public. Until then it is idle 
and not very seemly to squabble over it. 
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THE GREEK ENTANGLEMENTS 


ha understand the policy of the Allies in Greece 

during the past fortnight we must remember 
that their attitude is negative and defensive. 
They are not trying to impel the Greek nation to take 
up arms on their side. They have always said of 
Greece, as of other neutrals, that this is a matter which 
she must decide for herself. They are concerned only 
to secure two things—first, that her action should, in 
accordanee with the Constitution of which they are 
guarantors, be that of the Greek people, and not that 
of a narrow Court clique; secondly, that it should not 
be calculated to menace or hinder their own military 
operations. If they had fully secured the first, the 
second would have followed ; for there can be no doubt 
that the masses of the Greek people were, and except 
in the centres where German gold has been most active 
still are, strongly on the side of France, Russia, and 
Great Britain. 

The decisive, though not the initial, stage in the 
country’s divorce from its Constitution was King 
Constantine’s coup d'etat (for it was nothing else) of a 
year ago; when he dismissed M. Venezelos for the 
second time, arbitrarily dissolved the Chamber, and held 
a sham general election while the Army was mobilised. 
The Allies would have saved themselves much subse- 
quent trouble if they could have intervened there and 
then on behalf of the Greek democracy. But their 
military situation made it out of the question. They 
were the defeated side throughout Europe, and the 
Austro-German-Bulgar combination under Mackensen 
was overrunning Serbia and dominating the Balkans. 
The Anglo-French foothold at Salonica was very far 
from firm ; and it was important in making it so not to 
challenge anything like the military intervention of King 
Constantine. Nor could we plausibly be more demo- 
cratic than the Greek demos. It is a relevant circum- 
stance, and one that cannot be left out of future account 
in deciding how far Greece shares her Sovereign’s re- 
sponsibility, that King Constantine’s violent action 
nowhere evoked more than verbal protests, and that he 
remained, in spite of it, what he had for some time been— 
one of the two most popular individuals in his kingdom. 
For these reasons the Allies confined themselves at the 
time to such piecemeal and provisional steps as were 
indispensable for the safety of General Sarrail’s army. 

Gradually its position was secured ; though the delay 
enabled King Constantine no less to secure his irregular 
position in Greek politics. Baron Schenck also utilised 
the interval to buy for the pro-German party at Athens 
something like a popular backing. The situation grew 
more and more explosive ; but it was not till after mid- 
summer that the Allies made a demand for the restora- 
tion of constitutional government in Greece. The 
programme then accepted by King Constantine was 
that the Skoloudis Ministry (which was entirely a 
puppet-show of his own) should resign, the Army 
should be demobilised, and a general election upon 
honest and constitutional lines should be held as soon 
as the demobilisation was complete. M. Zaimis was 
to form a “ Service Cabinet ” for the purpose of carrying 
out the demobilisation and the general election. Late 


as it was, this would have been a capital programme, 
if only it had been carried out. Unfortunately it never 
has been. After inordinate delays the Army was 
indeed demobilised ; but though months have passed, 
and M. Zaimis’ Cabinet has disappeared, Greece is 
still not in sight of a general election ; and even if one 
were held, under the conditions latterly prevailing 
it could not express the will of Greece, but only that 
of the gangs of ruffians organised, paid and armed under 
the King’s egis by the German propagandists. 

What deflected the Allies from pursuing the more 
comprehensive path of restoring the Greek Constitution, 
and drove them back on to piecemeal expedients to 
safeguard General Sarrail’s army, were the Bulgar 
invasions of North-East and South-West Macedonia 
and the series of sensational incidents accompanying 
them. It was the opening up of direct communications 
via Florina between the Bulgar forces in the field and 
the German espionage machinery at Athens that com- 
pelled the Allies to send a fleet to the Pireus, and 
peremptorily demand the expulsion of Baron Schenck 
and his associates. Moreover, the surrender of Seres, 
Drama and Kavalla to the Bulgarians by the King’s 
orders gave rise to the Greek revolt at Salonica and the 
setting up of a Provisional Government there, which was 
the first beginning of the revolutionary movement led 
by M. Venezelos. The birth of this movement opened 
a new vista of hopeful possibilities for the Allies; but 
at the same time its growth has rendered the general 
election formula impracticable. For the formula of the 
revolutionaries, who are our friends, is to gather men to 
the colours and organise them into a new army to fight 
against the Bulgars and Turks; and unless we are to 
thwart our friends’ plan we cannot go on with the 
demand for a general election, of which complete 
demobilisation is the condition precedent. Under all 
these circumstances we seem to have entirely reverted 
to the policy of meeting difficulties piecemeal as they 
arise. 

The motives for the recent demands of the French 
Admiral commanding the fleet off the Pireeus are not 
far to seek. The Allies asked for the surrender of the 
Greek fleet, because otherwise it would have proceeded 
to Constantinople and surrendered itself, like the East 
Macedonian Army Corps, to the enemy. They asked for 
control of the Pirzus-Larissa railway because King 
Constantine was using the railway to effect a grand con- 
centration of all available troops, guns, munitions, and 
food-supplies at Larissa, with the obvious intention 
of retiring thither himself and defying the Allies from 
a new point of vantage. Situated as it is inland, with 
the chief cornlands of Greece round it, and with all its 
possibilities as a base for attacking Macedonia completely 
worked out years ago by the Greek General Staff, the 
Thessalian capital in the military occupation of King 
Constantine would have constituted a most formidable 
menace alike to General Sarrail and to the King’s 
revolted Macedonian subjects. The Allies had to move 
promptly to check this design, and they did so. Their 
demand for control of the railway was conceded ; they 
put a guard at its southern terminus, and stopped troops 
and munitions from going north. But to control effec- 
tively a railway of this length involves more than the 
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posting of a small guard or two at one or two stations. 
So will the control, which has also been conceded, over 
the Greek police. Hitherto the Allies have only landed 
very small bodies of troops—dangerously small in view 
of the many more or less mobilised Greek divisions which 
King Constantine has at his immediate disposal. 
Evidently the tendency must be stéadily to increase the 
Allies’ forces ashore. This is much to be regretted, 
both because it drains our man-power and because it 
involves growing interference in the affairs of a country 
which we wish to see managing its own. But it seems 
at present unavoidable. The only hope of a better 
solution is to be found in the expansion of the Venezelist 
movement. This proceeds rapidly in its own areas, 
and receives some accessions daily from Old Greece. 
But for obvious reasons the Allies cannot push it. It 
must move with its own momentum. On its spreading 
fast enough depends not only the immediate future of the 
Allies’ relations with the Greek people, but also in great 
measure the ultimate international future of Greece in 
a Europe which the victorious Allies will reshape. 


FOOD PRICES 


HE President of the Board of Trade, there can 
be no doubt, had the best of the argument 
in Tuesday’s singularly weak debate on Food 

Prices. Against the necessarily vague demands of 
Mr. Barnes and Mr. Anderson that something drastic 
should be done, and against the protest of Mr. Lough 
that there had already been too much interference 
with the wholly beneficent operations of the dealers, 
Mr. Runciman had no difficulty in making out a case. 
His principal operation, so far, has been in meat for the 
supply of the troops, and in the ships required for 
its conveyance. The Board of Trade has purchased 
already sixty million pounds’ worth of meat and brought 
it as cheaply as possible to London, greatly to the 
financial advantage of the Allied Governments and the 
British Exchequer. Unfortunately, as we gather, it 
has so far not been found possible to extend this advan- 
tage to the civilian consumer, except in so far as the 
retail price may have been steadied by the sale from 
time to time, as stocks accumulated, at the current 
wholesale price in the London market, of the temporary 
surplus, amounting (as we may infer from Mr. Runci- 
man’s figures) to something like one-sixth of the total 
Government import. In releasing this fraction for 
civilian consumption, regulations were made to limit 
the profits of wholesale trading; but in view of the 
different ways in which the carcases are cut up by 
retailers in different neighbourhoods, and the impossi- 
bility of identifying each joint, no regulation of retail 
prices has been found practicable. Thus, whilst the 
Government has successfully protected the Exchequer, 
it has failed to moderate, in any appreciable degree, the 
rise in the price of meat to the consumer, just as it 
has entirely failed to do so in the case of bacon, eggs, 
and fish. We are not sure what Mr. Runciman would 
Say about milk. On the one hand, we have the fact 
of a very general rise from fourpence to sixpence per 
quart, and his own explanation of the causes pro- 


ducing this great increase. On the other hand, the 
intervention of the Board of Trade has caused the 
abandonment of the stipulation, still usual in London 
coal contracts, that the price paid to the producer 
should be raised a halfpenny for every penny added 
to the retail price; and Mr. Runciman has seriously 
warned those concerned, both publicly and privately, 
that any further increase in the price of milk, if not 
made absolutely necessary by increased expenses, 
would lead to very drastic action. We suggest that 
the Board of Trade, though it cannot absolutely pre- 
vent a rise of wholesale prices, has more influence, 
when it chooses to exercise it, over what is actually 
charged to the private consumer—retail prices being 
largely conventional, arbitrary, and varying from 
locality to locality without economic justification— 
than Mr. Runciman thinks it wise to acknowledge. 
Mr. Runciman was, in fact, hampered in his speech 
—as the Board of Trade has throughout been hampered 
in its explanations—by the necessity for secrecy. He 
did not want, as he declared, to give “ bull points” 
to speculators. We may believe, also, that he was 
not anxious to supply ammunition to his critics. In 
reply to Sir Edward Carson, he assured the House that, 
with regard to meat, there was absolutely no evidence 
of “ exploitation,” whatever that means; and he 
added, with a significance that was not lost on the 
House, that the same could be said of “ some”’ other 
articles. What the public would like to know is which 
are the commodities in regard to which the Board of 
Trade cannot say that there is no evidence of 
“ exploitation,” and what is being done about them, 
with the ample powers under the Defence of the Realm 
Act that Mr. Runciman declares that he possesses. 
On the whole, however, we have to recognise that 
Mr. Runciman is right in laying the utmost stress on 
securing regularity, and, wherever possible, an increase 
of supply. It was not unnatural that the Board of 
Trade should have relied, for this assurance of supply, 
on the attraction of an increase in price; and should 
thus have seen a real compensatory advantage in the 
rise, hard as it was on the poor. But although the 
Navy has kept the seas open, we cannot, as it is now 
clear, count on a high price bringing adequate supplies. 
English farmers are sowing a smaller acreage when 
wheat fetches 60s. than they did when they were glad 
to sell at 40s. The fact that the Government has at 
last undertaken the whole wheat import—involving 
purchases overseas to the extent of perhaps a hundred 
millions sterling annually, the shipping to Liverpool 
and London in Government-chartered ships of some- 
thing like a hundred thousand tons each week in the 
year, the distribution in this country of fifteen thousand 
tons of wheat or flour every day—shows that we cannot 
safely rely on the “stimulus of private profit,” and 
the competition between rival traders, either to keep 
our markets supplied or to prevent an unnecessary 
increase in prices. We can understand the hesitation 
of a terribly overworked Administration to assume 
new duties. We ean appreciate the reluctance to 
interfere with extremely profitable business. But we 
must say that we do not see any argument justifying 
the tremendous new departure that Mr. Runciman 
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has just made with regard to wheat that did not apply 
with equal cogency two years ago. What is of more 
practical importance is that there does not seem, on 
the face of it, any reason why the consumers of bacon, 
cheese and eggs should not now be protected against 
further advances of price by Government importations 
of these commodities, in the way which, as we are 
officially assured, has been found so advantageous with 
regard to sugar, with regard to meat for the troops, 
with regard to all the supplies that the War Office and 
the Ministry of Munitions procure for themselves, and 
with regard, now, to the wheat purchased and shipped 
by the Royal Commission set up for the purpose. There 
is, perhaps, more in the suggestion of a Minister for 
Food Supplies than at first sight appears. 

The truth is that the factors in an increase of price 
—which Mr. Runciman rightly put as (i.) increased cost 
of production or distribution ; (ii.) inflation of currency ; 
(iii.) scarcity of the commodity or of shipping to carry 
it—operate in different ways. A Government not 
itself engaging in production can do next to nothing to 
keep down the cost of production, and cannot refuse to 
recoup the private producer. It can do little or nothing 
in such an emergency as the present to prevent an 
increased expense of distribution so long as this is left 
in private hands, though it might insist on the adoption 
of more economical methods—as, for instance, an amal- 
gamation of all the rival milk deliveries in each large 
city, or the opening of those municipal shops for the 
supply of the poorer classes which have been found 
of so much use, not only in Germany and Austria, but 
also in Switzerland, Italy, and Belgium. The inflation 
of the currency is largely the act of Governments them- 
selves, but is, we may assume, beyond the control of 
a Minister for Food Supplies. Where the Minister can 
intervene with real advantage, as Mr. Runciman is 
more and more coming to intervene, is in respect of 
the influence of scarcity. For the relative scarcity 
of a commodity—the fact that less fish or a smaller 
quantity of eggs is brought to market than is sought 
after by buyers, or that there are too few ships to 
convey all that merchants desire to send—does not 
compel any rise in price. It merely enables the holder 
of the scarce article to obtain a higher price. He can, 
indeed, in some cases, hardly help himself. The higher 
price is forced upon him. But if we had not all become 
corrupted by the habit of making profit—if the merchant 
really regarded it as his function to supply the world, 
and not to amass private gain—there would be no 
economic or other necessity why scarcity should in- 
variably result in a rise in price. Such a rise is, at 
present, our customary way of attracting an increased 
supply; it may (though hardly in articles of prime 
necessity like wheat) induce a salutary economy in 
consumption ; but chiefly we use it as a convenient 
method of making a selection among potential con- 
sumers, and of “choking off’ those—unfortunately 
the poorest—whom we cannot supply. A Government 
organisation for importing and marketing might, if 
it chose to do so, maintain the retail price of com- 
modities of prime necessity unchanged, making up 
any loss out of taxation ; or might, at any rate, minimise 
any increase by excluding all the addition that might 


otherwise have been made in respect of mere scarcity. 
Such an organisation would then have to make its 
own selection, in any time of scarcity, of those whom 
it would supply. This does not necessarily mean 
“bread cards” or any other “ rationing.” We suggest 
that the necessary selection might be made without great 
difficulty by using, for the supply of the well-to-do ( at 
appreciably higher rates) the retail shopkeepers to 
whose services in the way of delivery, credit, &c., 
these customers are habituated; and by employing 
Municipal Shops or Industrial Co-operative Societies, as 
Government agents working for a fixed commission, to 
supply, at carefully regulated prices, strictly for cash, 
and without the convenience of delivery—perhaps 
with a limit on the amount of each purchase—those 
who were prepared to do their own shopping. 


BULLIES 
[ ORD HUGH CECIL’S letter in Tuesday’s Times 


on the bullying of conscientious objectors 

in the Army was all the more effective because 
Lord Hugh himself, one feels, has a conscientious 
objection to conscientious objectors. It was the 
letter of one who is clear-sighted enough to see—what 
many people, especially in war-time, appear unable to 
see—that moral indignation does not relieve one en- 
tirely of moral obligation. There is a tendency in most 
of us to limit our sense of moral obligation to those 
whom we like or can at least endure. We tell ourselves 
that, after all, we cannot be expected to tolerate the 
intolerable. We make a new morality to override 
morality. Lord Hugh Cecil, it should be said, does 
not assume the truth of the allegations that have been 
made as regards the bullying of conscientious objectors. 
He leaves that a more or less open question. As a 
matter of fact, however, everybody knows that there 
have been various cases of it. The only point in doubt 
is whether these have been few or many. In either case, 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s protest is to the point. The law of 
England, which is sufficiently powerful to deal with 
murderers, burglars and contractors, has no need of the 
assistance of unauthorised bullies in dealing with con- 
scientious objectors. If it is necessary to punish the 
conscientious objector as a bad citizen, let him be 
punished according to the law, without the addition of 
petty tortures. Even the basest criminal in gaol is 
under the protection of the law as well as under its ban. 
A civilisation that could not protect its criminals would 
be in danger of becoming a civilisation that could not 
protect its honest men. That iswhy many people who 
regard conscientious objectors as a sort of criminals of 
self-righteousness will agree with Lord Hugh Cecil in 
denouncing the infliction of special cruelties on them, 
and in deploring “acts which, like all lynch law, are 
not only oppressive to those who suffer from them, but 
demoralising to those who do them.” Lord Hugh 
goes on to suggest that “those who commit assaults 
on conscientious objectors might be prosecuted in the 
police-courts or sued for damages by their victims,” 
and that such prosecutions might have a good chance 
of success after the war, when there will be “as un- 
reasonable a disposition to be severe to military errors 
as there is now, perhaps, to be indulgent to them.” 
There ought, however, to be no need to hold this threat 
over the head of “‘ everyone concerned in the treatment 
of conscientious objectors, from the Secretary of State 
for War downwards.” “ Conduct which disgraces both 
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the Army and the community” ought to be suppressed 
by the good sense of the Army and the community. 
Bullying is not a vice with which a self-respecting 
nation can afford to have any traffic. It is itself the 
resultant of the two most corrupting of the vices— 
meanness and cruelty. Compared with meanness and 
cruelty, murder and adultery are the vices of gentlemen. 

We do not deny that there is often something to be 
said for the bully. There are two sorts of bullies. There 
is the man who bullies for the sake of bullying, and 
there is the man who bullies (or pretends he does) out 
of indignation. The former is, by the admission of all 
decent Englishmen, Scotsmen, Irishmen and Welshmen, 
a beast. One has been brought up to hate him like 
the Devil. Literature is full of his filthy shadow— 
especially school-literature. He is a recurring villain 
in fiction which deals with the lives of schoolboys. 
Practically all the school stories have scenes in which a 
bully is thrashed to the joy of every decent reader's 
heart. It is as if a dragon had been slain or an 
end put to some dark pestilence. How keenly one 
delights—almost excessively, perhaps—in the bullying 
of the bullies in Stalky and Co.! Sentimental people 
like to think that bullying no longer exists in English 
schools. It is certainly rare compared to what it used 
to be. But to imagine that so natural a vice has en- 
tirely disappeared is to imagine a vain thing. Mr. 
Kipling, we fancy, wrote of what he knew when he 
enumerated the various cruelties practised by the 
bullies in his story. Head knuckles, Brush drill, the 
Key, Ag Ags and Corkscrews were among the tortures 
by which the strong reduced the weak to tears. As 
Stalky liked to repeat, “ the bleatin’ of the kid excites 
the tiger.” That is the excitement for which the bully 
lives. “ But there isn’t any of it now,” McTurk had 
said when he heard rumours that bullying was going 
on in the school. But there nearly always is. Dickens 
frequently portrays schoolmasters as well as schoolboys 
as fiends with a passion for bullying. We have Squeers 
in Nicholas Nickleby and Mr. Creakle in David Copper- 
field. One remembers Mr. Creakle like an evil creature 
out of a myth. He is comic as well as hateful as he 
comes up to the unoffending David in the classroom 
to inaugurate his term of bullying : 

Mr. Creakle came to where I sat, and told me that if I were famous 
for biting, he was famous for biting, too. He then showed me the 
cane, and asked me what I thought of that for a tooth? Was it a 
sharp tooth, hey? Was it a double tooth, hey? Had it a deep 
prong, hey? Did it bite, hey? Did it bite? At every question he 
gave me a fleshy cut with it that made me writhe; so I was very 
soon made free of Salem House (as Steerforth said), and very soon in 
tears also. . « 

He had a delight in cutting at the boys which was like the satis- 
faction of a craving appetite. I am confident that he couldn’t resist 
a chubby boy, especially ; that there was a fascination in such a 
subject which made him restless in his mind, until he had scored and 
marked him for the day. 


Both Dickens and Mr. Kipling seem to accept the old 
theory that the bully is alsoa coward. In David 
Copperfield Mr. Creakle is afraid ever to raise his cane 
to Steerforth, and Mr. Kipling’s bullies, when punished 
with a cricket-stump, burst into tears. This theory has 
become second nature with many people, so that, if 
they see a man ill-treating a woman, they are as likely 
to call him a coward as a brute. One would like to 
think that there were no bullies but cowards. But it 
is to be feared that history does not support this belief. 
There have been many bullying judges and lawyers who 
were among the least timid of men. The theory that 
the Germans who bullied Belgium must be cowards in 
the field has been disproved by two years of fighting. 
Charles Lamb included the belief that’a bully is always 
a coward among his “ Popular Fallacies.” And yet 
it is a popular fallacy with some justification. Ob- 





viously, bullying is a characteristic of persons who are 
content with small enterprises rather than ambitious 
of great ones. It is in some cases an exhibition of the 
fighting instinct—but in a fight in which the other man 
cannot hit back. Itis asham fight on the part of some- 
one who has not the stomach for a real fight. If he 
cannot subdue a lion, he will at least subdue a mouse. 
He must get in his blow somewhere. One has heard 
of a man’s being bullied by an employer whom he dared 
not answer, and then going home and bullying his wife 
who dared not answer him. Man must have his tri- 
umphs, and the coward can only enjoy the sense of 
triumph over those whom he knows to be weaker than 
himself. That, we should think, is the explanation of 
at least some bullying. It is simply the will to power 
in a state of perversion. 

But there is a second sort of bullying which cannot 
be explained away as merely the heroics of cowardice. 
This is the bullying, not of men whom one believes to be 
weak, but of men who offend one’s religious, or moral, 
or civic, or esthetic, or common, sense. It is here that 
moral indignation comes to our aid. We do not bully 
without provocation. The people we bully are, we 
assure ourselves, the enemies of God or man or Prussia. 
The history of persecution is a history of this sort of 
bullying. It is the history of men who made the punish- 
ment of their enemies an end in itself. They learned 
to punish not only as a duty but as a pleasure. Parents, 
we are told, used to explain to their children as they 
thrashed them: “ It hurts me more than it hurts you.” 
And, if it did not, the whipping was all either bad temper 
or voluptuousness. Judge Jeffreys, one imagines, 
hanged people out of voluptuousness. To be able to 
combine moral indignation with cruelty is one of the 
most refined pleasures of which the darker side of 
human nature is capable. It is a form of intoxication, 
the results of which are seen in lynchings and pogroms 
and massacres all through history. And the worst of it 
is that moral indignation, even when it does not incite 
us to be cruel ourselves, often leads us to give a free 
hand to those who are cruel without much regard for 
morality. For every person who takes part in a lynch- 
ing or a pogrom there are a hundred who say: “ Well, 
you know, after all ” This attitude might be 
described as bullying by acquiescence. Those who 
adopt it are always readier to find excuses for the 
bullies than for the bullied. They have a weak spot, 
a tenderness, for the bully who is on their side. The 
truth is, the bully who is on our side is only doing what 
most of us at one moment or another are tempted to do. 
The natural man wants not only to render his enemy 
powerless but to hurt him. It is only a long course of 
civilisation that has taught us that the ill-treatment 
even of the enemies of society is an abominable thing. 
Civilisation is a state of society in which the power 
of the bully is progressively limited. He may be an 
emperor or an employer, or a schoolmaster or a police- 
man. To each of them civilisation has said in turn: 
“Thou shalt not bully.” It may be necessary to 
punish the weak, but the weak must not be punished 
as a form of self-indulgence. One hears in all armies 
complaints of the conduct of bullying sergeants: it 
is partly because of the bullying sort of Prussian sergeant 
that Prussian militarism has revolted the imagination 
of Europe. We do not want to find the same liberty of 
bullying domesticating itself in any of the other nations 
of Europe, and that is why we are glad to see Lord Hugh 
Cecil protesting against the bullying of conscientious 
objectors, however provocative the moral attitude of 
the conscientious objector may seem to be. After all, 
the hatred of bullying is so strong in a modern free 
people that to bully a conscientious objector is to throw 
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an immense weight of sympathy on his side which he and 
his cause would not otherwise obtain. In so far as it 
does this, bullying of the kind weakens the national 
will to win the war. It may give expression to moral 
indignation, but it kills moral enthusiasm, which is 
infinitely more valuable. For this reason a nation with 
a good cause cannot afford not to be generous in time 
of war. Generosity is a part of its armour; it is only 
the brutal who can afford to bully. And even they, 
it appears, cannot do so with impunity. 


THE UNITY OF THE SLAVS 


LAV unity is a unity of language. There is no 
S unity of race among the Slavs: Serbs, Rus- 
sians, Poles, Czechs do not belong to the same 
ethnic type. Even within a single nation, the Russian, 
for example, there is far from being racial unity. Many 
descendants of ‘‘ Slavs”’ have been Germanised and speak 
German. Many non-Slavs have been absorbed by 
the Slavs; the number of Russians who have Finnish 
ancestors is very great. There is no religious unity. 
Among the Slavs many belong to the Eastern Church, 
others to the Western. The Serbo-Croat nation in- 
cludes Eastern Christians, Roman Catholics and Muham- 
madans. There is no unity of culture. Since the 
Middle Ages there has been nothing in common be- 
tween the development of civilisation in Russia and 
that in Bohemia, for example. There is no unity of 
history. Since the ninth century, or even before, the 
different Slav peoples have had entirely different his- 
tories. The Southern Slavs, separated from those of 
the North and the North-East by the Magyars and the 
Rumanians, have a history quite separate from that of 
the Russians and the Poles. One describes as “ Slavs ”’ 
all those nations whose languages are variations of the 
same original idiom—which has not been preserved, 
but whose existence must be postulated and which it is 
convenient to call ‘Common Slav.” 

The Slav languages fall into three pretty clearly- 
marked groups. First the Russian group with its 
distinct dialects, Great Russian, White Russian, and 
Little Russian. “Second, the Western group, of which 
the chief representatives are Czech and Polish, and to 
which belong the dialects, disappeared to-day, which 
were once spoken up to the right bank of the Elbe 
(remains of them survive in Lusatia). Third, the 
Southern group, Slovene, Serbo-Croat and Bulgarian. 
The languages which form these three groups are them- 
selves distinct, and the people who speak them do not 
understand each other. But the Slav languages are 
much more alike than are the Teutonic languages or 
the Romance languages. The difference between one 
Slav language and another Slav language is not only 
less than the difference between Danish and German 
or between Spanish and French, but is less even than 
the difference between Flemish and German or between 
French and Provencal. It does not need very much 


study for any Slav to be able to understand another 
language of the group. The grammars are very alike. 
The vocabularies have a common origin and some of the 
differences of appearance which the words offer are 
reduced when it is noticed that one Slav language 
passes into another by a regular system of corresponding 


changes. One sees very quickly, for example, that 
just as the Russian boroda (beard) corresponds to the 
Serbian brada and the Polish broda, so the Russian 
borona (harrow) corresponds to the Serbian brana and 
the Polish brona. Facts of this kind are innumerable, 
and once observed make it easy to pass, almost un- 
consciously, from one language to another. 

There is, then, a real Slav unity, and that unity has a 
real value; whereas Teutonic unity, for example, is 
no more than a memory of the past, which one must 
be a philologist to turn to any account. The preser- 
vation of Slav unity depends on two circumstances : 
on the one hand, that the Slav languages have only 
diverged since a comparatively recent date; and on 
the other that they have evolved slowly and have 
changed relatively little. We know that the existence 
of groups of languages such as the Romance (neo- 
Latin) group, the Teutonic group and the Slav group, 
follows from the fact that at some past period there has 
been one language which, with the passage of time, has 
developed different forms in the different regions in 
which it has been spoken; thus Latin has become 
Italian, Provencal, Spanish, French and so on. And 
since the divergence increases with time, the earlier the 
period it dates from the greater it is. This is not an 
absolute rule, for the rate of linguistic change varies a 
good deal from case to case, but, other things being 
equal, those languages which have been separated most 
recently are the least unlike. 

Now the definite separation of the Slav languages does 
not date back very far. At the moment when it 
occurred the Teutonic and Romance groups of languages 
had altogether ceased to be unities. At the opening of 
the ninth century the Slav dialects were already distinct 
in several respects, and they covered too great an area 
for it to be possible to speak of a perfect linguistic Slav 
unity. Nevertheless, the unity of speech was then still 
appreciable. The earliest Slav texts that have been 
preserved date from the ninth century, and the older 
the forms of the different languages the more closely 
they resemble one another. To judge by the state of 
these dialects at the moment when they were first fixed 
by being reduced to writing, all the Slav peoples must 
have been able easily to understand one another. We 
have a curious proof of this in the fact that the trans- 
lation of the sacred books made in the ninth century 
by the apostles Cyril and Methodius for the Moravians— 
that is to say, for Slavs speaking a Western dialect—was 
made in the speech of the Apostles themselves, the 
speech of the district of Salonica. And this does not 
seem to have made any difficulty. In the ninth century 
Slavs of all districts employing each their own dialect 
understood one another at once. Charlemagne came 
in contact with the Slavs on the Elbe between 795 and 
814; and the name of the great Emperor, Karl, gave 
the Slavs the word which throughout Slavdom signifies 
“king.” This name is treated in each Slav language 
exactly according to the rules which its form would have 
obeyed if it had been a word belonging to the epoch of 
Slav unity. In Russian it is korol, in Serbian kralj, in 
Bulgarian kral, in Czech kral, in Polish krol. Thus, at 
the opening of the ninth century a new word was still 
able to be propagated through the Slav world, under- 
going the normal treatment of one of the old Slav 
words. That is to say, at that date the linguistic unity 
of the Slavs was not yet broken up. 

Nevertheless, the Slav languages would be much 
more divergent to-day than they are, if their evolution 
had been rapid. But of all the languages of the great 
Indo-European group it is with these that development 
has been slowest and has least affected their ancient 
structure. The changes which have come about in the 
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ronunciation have been numerous and some have been 
important ; but they have for the most part left intact 
the general aspect of the words. The phonetic changes 
which most alter the appearance of words are those 
which affect consonants placed between vowels and 
which thus modify the framework of the words. If, 
for example, the derivatives of the same Latin word 
ocum are as different as fuoco in Italian and feu in 
French, it is because the ¢ placed between vowels has not 
survived in the French. Now, in the Slav tongues the 
intervocalic consonants are almost intact. Accordingly 
the Slav equivalents of a word which in Sanskrit is 
dacat and in Lithuanian deszimt are in Russian destat’, 
and in Serbian and Czech deset; and in all the Slav 
languages this word, which means “ ten,” can be recog- 
nised at sight. The most important of the phonetic 
changes that have occurred in the Slav languages is 
that which concerns the old short vowels i and u. The 
results have developed independently in each Slav 
tongue, but everywhere in the same manner, so that the 
equivalents of the old word supnos (sleep), genitive 
supna, are to-day son, sna in Russian, san, sna in Serbian, 
sen, sna in Czech, etc. . . . Whilst diverging in detail, 
the Slav languages have thus maintained their 
parallelism. 

As for Slav grammar, it established itself very firmly 
in the age of the Common Slav tongue. It is marked 
particularly by the preservation of noun inflexions 
corresponding to a great number of different cases. 
These inflexions have been perpetuated everywhere, 
except in Bulgaria, and give the Slav languages a singu- 
larly archaic appearance. The relations between words 
and phrases have continued to be indicated by different 
forms of words and not, as in French or English, by 
the position of words or by auxiliary words. Thanks 
to this preservation of an old linguistic type the Slav 
languages have kept their general structures very 
nearly identical. One of the things which give to the 
comparative study of the Slav language a special 
interest is precisely that one can observe in them parallel 
developments, some quite identical, others very nearly 
so. For example, an old inflexion, kamen (stone), 
enitive kamene, becomes in Russian kamen, kamnia, 
in Serbian kamek, kamma, and in Polishkamien, kamienia. 
Cases of this kind are innumerable and this parallelism 
of development is the strongest possible proof of the 
prolonged maintenance of Slav unity. 

However, differences of historical conditions have 
begun to break up that unity. Russian with its long 
words, its numerous learned words taken into the written 
language, its very strong accent which emphasises one 
syllable of a word at the expense of all the rest, is quite 
different from Serbian with its short words, its popular 
character, and its musical accent which allows the 
syllables of a word to retain equal values. Czech has 
developed a new vocabulary of words which, though 
derived from Slav elements, have come to have special 
meanings. Bulgarian has eliminated many gram- 
matical archaisms and has acquired a quite modern 
aspect which distinguishes it from the other Slav 
languages. These differences, which are not yet very 
profound, permit a sense of unity to survive. But they 
are enough to give to each language a strong individu- 
ality within its group. The individuality of a language 
is not to be measured by the numbers or the power of the 
people who speak it; and while preserving the funda- 
mental unity of the group—which it will not be difficult 
to keep—it is important that the individuality of each 
language should be respected. That is the condition 
of a rich development for the Slavs. Power imposes a 
duty to protect ; it does not give a right to dominate. 

A. MEILLET. 


EMPLASTRUM PLUMBI 
B’ the simple process of heating together lead 


oxide and olive oil the chemist obtains a very 

sticky, rather soapy substance, which he calls 
oleate of lead, and which is otherwise known by 
the absurdly irrelevant name of diachylon, or “ very 
juicy,” referring to a totally different pharmaceutical 
preparation of multiple vegetable origin. This oleate of 
lead has one use, and one only, in medicine or surgery— 
to be spread upon holland, linen or some other fabric, 
making an adhesive plaster, to which, for special thera- 
peutic purposes, belladonna or other active medicinal 
substances may be added. Every year millions of yards 
of spread plasters thus made are sold and legitimately 
used. One would think that many other substances 
would serve to make anything so simple in its object as 
‘* sticking plaster,” but the fact is that unless diachylon 
be used, we apparently have no substitute but rubber, 
which is many times as expensive even at its cheapest— 
which is scarcely to-day—and of which it is difficult 
to obtain enough for this purpose. Our medical plaster 
makers in this country supply not only ourselves but 
other people in various parts of the world, and the export 
trade is, in fact, surprisingly large. 

The “lump” or “ stick ”’ form of this lead oleate is 
known to pharmacy and in the trade as emplasirum 
plumbi or lead plaster. But in non-technical circles 
we keep the word plaster for what the trade calls a 
spread plaster, made as has been shown. Hence much 
and serious confusion, affecting many distinguished 
commentators, not to mention myself. 

This oleate of lead is a deadly poison, like lead in all 
or almost all other shapes and forms. It cannot be 
absorbed, at least from the normal skin, but internally 
taken it is a typical and indisputable poison, and, unlike 
many such poisons, without any therapeutic uses what- 
ever. It is more than an ordinary poison. For many 
years it has been known, thanks more to Sir Thomas 
Oliver, of Newcastle, than to any other individual—two 
certain French physicians have done valuable service too 
—that lead belongs to the small number of substances 
which I have called racial poisons. Under certain con- 
ditions, in man or the lower animals, acting whether 
through the father or the mother or both, it poisons the 
next generation, either lethally, or with toxic conse- 
quences that last for life. In this respect it is to be 
classified with mercury, phosphorus, arsenic, alcohol and 
a few more chemical bodies of practical importance. 
But, added to the accidental racial plumbism, as one 
may Call it, observed where men or women have worked 
with lead paints, white lead and so forth, there has deve- 
loped, in recent years, at a great and ghastly rate, an 
intentional racial plumbism of the most horrible kind. 
The practice seems to have begun in a certain part of 
Yorkshire and has now spread widely over the industrial 
north, and the particular kind of racial poisoning has 
been that of the use of diachylon as an abortifacient. It is 
a cruel expedient, even for what is often for the betrayed 
girl a cruel case, since the mother may be killed outright, 
or paralysed or blinded for life by the action of the 
poison which she has taken, and which some scoundrelly 
** herbalist ’’ or “‘ midwife’ has given her to take another 
life than hers. 

It is actually possible to-day to walk into a chemist’s 
shop, with twopence in one’s hand, and walk out a 
moment later with an ounce of emplastrum plumb in 
one’s hand, which anyone may heat a little and make 
into, say, fifty deadly pellets called diachylon pills, and 
able to murder and maim the present and the future ona 
wholesale scale. Observe that for only one legitimate 
purpose can anyone make such a purchase—namely, 
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for economy’s sake, to spread one’s own plaster rather 
than buy it spread from the chemist. This, one may say, 
once done undoubtedly, is now obsolete. For myself, 
as a student of eugenics and especially of the racial 
poisons, an evident concern of eugenics, too unfortu- 
nately ignored by Galton, this public sale of diachylon 
has been for rt a decade an object of repeated public 
protest, hitherto unsuccessful. But the opportunity 
offered itself of getting Sir Thomas Oliver to place his 
unrivalled knowledge of the facts before the National 
Birthrate Commission, nor in three years was any more 
useful evidence there submitted.* In a paper published 
in the British Medical Journal, now three years ago, Sir 
Thomas discussed fatal cases, and cases even worse in 
some ways, of maternal plumbism due directly to the 
monstrous and inexcusable facility with which this 
deadly substance may be obtained for these deadly pur- 
poses. The Association of Chemists and Druggists of 
Newcastle met thereafter and passed a resolution not to 
sell any diachylon. Already this resolution, which is 
very creditable to a most useful and expert class of the 
community, has produced excellent results. But far 
more is needed, even in Newcastle. No moral dis- 
tinction can be observed between the instrumental in- 
duction of abortion, often deadly because dirty in 
technique, and the toxic induction of abortion by lead. 
Both offences should be regarded as felonious. It is an 
outrage that uncertified women, calling themselves 
midwives—a title of which in any sphere even a Socrates 
may be proud, as he was—should be allowed with im- 
punity to kill mothers and the unborn in this fashion. 
If we had had long ago the notification of still-births 
“* followed up as to the ‘ why’ ”’ (to quote Sir Thomas), 
this abuse could scarcely have reached its present mag- 
nitude. But it is near its end. 

The Commission unanimously signed a recommenda- 
tion which was impracticable, as we now see; but also 
another alternative recommendation as _ follows :— 
“Since investigations have shown that diachylon or 
lead plaster is being made use of in this country to a 
considerable extent for the purpose of procuring abor- 
tion, and frequently with serious consequences to health, 
apart from the loss of offspring . . . . diachylon and all 
salts and compounds of lead should be scheduled as 
poisons, and only be sold or dispensed by a chemist on 
the production of a prescription from a qualified medical 
practitioner.” 

The matter has not been allowed to rest. Thanks to 
the energy of Mr. James Marchant, the Secretary to 
the Commission, a meeting was lately arranged between 
its members and a deputation from the Association of 
Medical Plaster Makers, to whom I owe the recently 
acquired information about the use of spread plaster, 
now passed on to the reader. Also we have learnt that 
the feasibility of putting the spread plasters to any 
wrong use is dubious, and that supposed cases of such 
use are probably due to confusion as to the two uses of 
the term plaster. The patient meant lump plaster and 
the physician reporting thought of spread plaster. The 
problem is thus simpler than we supposed, and can be 
solved without any injury to a large and entirely legiti- 
mate trade. The makers of medical plasters, like all 
other decent people, are in entire accord with the view 
that the horrible abuse of emplastrum plumbi should 
cease. They consider that its sale in the lump or mass— 
which, as we have seen, cannot be for any legitimate 
purpose nowadays, when the already spread plaster is 
cheaply obtainable everywhere—should be practically 





* See The Declining Birthrate, Its Causes and Effects. Pp. 313-321. 
The reference is not given for the sake of appearances, but in order 
that the reader shall acquaint himself with the disgraceful facts, which 
are of national importance. 


prohibited by including it in Part I. of the Poison 
Schedule of the Pharmacy Acts, which would prevent its 
sale by herbalists, quacks and small shopkeepers. It 
would then be sold under the same prohibitive restrictions 
as prussic acid, strychnine and other potent poisons by 
qualified pharmacists only, who must in every instance 
obtain the signature of the purchaser, stating for what 
purpose the plaster is required. In other words, it would 
no longer be sold at all in the form now before me—that 
of a stick of plaster, wrapped in paper marked Emp. 
Plumbi, and so prepared for a retail sale which in fact 
serves none but the most horrible purposes. In view of 
the facts, and their not only indefensible but undefended 
character, I cannot doubt that the needed reform, which 
I have demanded for so many years, will shortly be 
effected. 

Let there be no confusion of mind as to the principles 
here involved. We are not here concerned at all with 
those endless, empty, ethical discussions into which the 
Commission was ever being tempted and from which it 
was rarely extricated. In this particular matter we 
ordinary people, without special insight from on high, 
really can think and decide for ourselves, not darkening 
counsel with theological words without knowledge. This 
is not a question of the prevention of conception, though 
doubtless plumbism may induce sterility in either sex. 
It is not even a question of the safe destruction of an 
unwanted and possibly undesirable life, at a period 
when the moral idea of abhorrence at murder is less 
applicable than it would be later. The fact here is of 
the use of a notorious poison which always does cruel 
harm if it does anything. Even should the unhappy 
mother, married or unmarried, escape plumbism, the 
conditions of the miscarriage thus induced can never be 
such as to satisfy a good gynecological conscience; and 
ever should the unborn survive till its birth it will be born 
“ better dead.”” The champions of the “ better dead ”’ 
school of thought—if clutching your money can be called 
“ thought ’—would be better employed hereafter than 
hitherto if they sought to uphold the hands of those who 
fight such racial poisons as this, the real factors of the 
‘“* better dead.”” For there are others, compared with 
which lead plaster is a benign balm, and of which the 
mortal statistics of Scotland last year, just published, 
afford the most ominous index that ever appalled the 
eugenic eye behind this LENS. 


Correspondence 
AN ALLIED PEACE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTEsMAN. 

S1r,—I think that few people will be inclined to find fault with 
the general tenor of your proposals for ‘“* An Allied Peace ” ; but 
since you are avowedly writing on the assumption of a complete 
Allied victory, it is surely unnecessary to relieve Germany in 
advance of all fear of being called upon to bear the war expenses 
(or part of them) of the Allied nations. If Germany were made 
to realise that the longer her resistance was continued the more 
eventually she would have to pay, it would surely tend—not 
much perhaps, but at any rate a littlke—towards shortening the 
war, Besides, Germany after all is responsible for the war, and 
it is only plain justice that she should, if possible, be made to 
pay for it. It may not be possible, of course, to make her pay, 
but according to your article we ought not even to try to do so. 

I agree with you and others that it is undesirable to make a 
settlement which would leave Germany (as the Peace of Frankfort 
in 1871 left France) with a deep and abiding sense of injustice. 
The “ War after the War” propaganda fills me with horror—or 
would do so if I could believe for one moment that my countrymen 
were likely to listen to it once Germany is soundly beaten. I am 
convinced, on the contrary, that the overwhelming majority of 
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them will be disinclined to trample even on Germany when she 
is down, and will be only too anxious, if not to forget the war and 
its lessons, at any rate to bury the violent animosities which have 
been its inevitable accompaniment. If I am wrong in that, I 
know nothing of the English character. But I think that this 
fear of creating perpetual resentment in our enemies may be 
pressed too far. It may rightly restrain us if we are victors from 
despoiling Germany to the limit of our power or taking from her 
territory which properly belongs to her; but it should not 
restrain us from doing justice. Justice may be painful for the 
criminal at the moment, but provided it is justice, it does not 
create an abiding desire for revenge—even though the prosecutor 
be also judge and executioner. And I contend that it is only 
justice that Germany should be punished to the extent of being 
made to pay for this terrible war, which—to put it at the lowest— 
she alone could have prevented, and did not. 

May I add, in conclusion, that the corner-stone of your pro- 
posals for settlement seems to me to be the first—the compulsory 
disarmament of Germany? Europe must havea breathing space 
in which, unembarrassed by mi!‘tarist programmes and the 
activities of the inevitable scaremonger, it can settle down to 
consider calmly the various means by which future wars may be 
made, if not impossible, at least very improbable ; and I see no 
other means by which such a breathing space can certainly be 
secured. It will not, of course, be possible in any case for 
Germany to organise another great war for at least a decade, and 
very likely she will never be inclined to do so; but it will be 
possible for politicians of a type with which the war has made us 
only too familiar to assert that a new war is likely—they may 
even declare it “ inevitable *—and to exploit the apprehensions 
of the electorate for political and militarist purposes. If Germany 
be more or less thoroughly disarmed there will be no material for 
scaremongers to work upon ; we cannot for many years at any 
rate be invited to make huge preparations for a possible war 
against any of our present Allies. Moreover, our present Allies 
will all of them probably be only too willing to seize any chance 
of decreasing their own armaments. Such a decrease is necessary 
for every country—including Germany—if Europe is to recuperate 
as rapidly as I believe it may ; and the indispensable condition 
of it is to make sure that Germany cannot start the competition 
again. Probability is not enough ; we must have certainty (for 
a time at least), or we shall soon find ourselves back in the old 
vicious circle of those mutual fears and suspicions which it is so 
easy for the unscrupulous to fan.—Yours, etc., 

Hampstead. C. P. PHivirson. 

October 17th. 


[With the latter part of our correspondent’s letter we, of course, 
agree, and as regards the first part concerning indemnities we 
have no fault to find with his argument. Where we differ from 
him is that we are perhaps less inclined than he is to attach 
importance to the idea of “ justice’? when “ justice’ means 
“ punishment.”’ Our suggestion that indemnities for war costs 
(as distinguished from war damage) should not be claimed from 
Germany was based simply on the practical consideration that 
the aggregate payment to be made by Germany ought not to be 
greater than she can pay off in a very few years. It may be just, 
but it cannot, it seems to us, be expedient for Germany to be kept 
in the condition of a tributary State for any length of time. If, 
however, Germany’s capacity to pay turns out to be greater than 
we have supposed it to be, we should have nothing further to say 
against the claiming of full indemnities by the Allies—though 
we should still hope that Great Britain would place her own 
claims last on the list. What we are mainly concerned about is 
that in a few—say, four or five—years’ time it should be possible 
for all accounts arising out of this war to be regarded as settled. 
—Epb. N.S.] 





To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—The Allied Peace terms, as outlined in Tae New STATES- 
MAN, make it a certainty that the Central Powers must and will 
fight to a finish. 

It is right that this should be put on record, and I presume 
you accept this aspect of your conditions. If the position were 
reversed, I cannot imagine my countrymen accepting the terms 
before complete exhaustion and defeat.—Yours, etc., 

London, October 18th. ALFRED Hicks. 


[We can only refer our correspondent to the Jingo Deutsche 
Tageszeitung’s allegation, which we quoted last week, that our 


proposals were an inspired attempt to make the German people 
believe that it would not be so bad for them after all if they 
were beaten.—Eb. N.S.] 


BERNSTEIN’S REPUDIATION OF 
REVISIONISM 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTESMAN. 


Srr,—Is it quite correct to say of Bernstein that “ since August 
1914, owing to his views on the war, he has gravitated towards the 
Left Wing”? Lecturingat Buda-Pesth, some months before the 
war, Bernstein publicly abjured his Revisionist views, and 
announced his acceptance of Marx’s theories. This honourable 
surrender to intellectual conviction was regarded by Marxists in 
all countries as a remarkable triumph over the Revisionism of 
which Bernstein himself was the founder and leader. Kautsky 
commented on Bernstein’s change of opinion, at the time, in 
Die Neue Zeit as follows :—‘* Bernstein acknowledges that all the 
important doctrines of Marxism are true: the Materialist Con- 
ception of History, the Theory of Surplus Value, the Concentration 
of Capitals, the Approaching Downfall of Capitalism, the Class 
War and its Increasing Bitterness.” 

Bernstein’s adherence to the Left Wing, therefore, preceded, 
and was in no sense due to, the war. 

Unfortunately, he and the rest of the Minority of the German 
Social-Democratic Party with whom he acts voted for the War 
Credits and supported the attack by Germany on Belgium and 
France. This terrible blunder he is now endeavouring to remedy. 
—Yours, etc., H. M. HynpMAN. 

9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

October 14th. 


[We were under the impression that Bernstein was one of those 
who abstained from voting on the War Credits on August 4th, 
1914. But however that may be, we think Mr. Hyndman, following 
Kautsky’s pean in the Neue Zeit, greatly over-estimates the 
significance of Bernstein’s alleged abjuration of his Revisionist 
views. We have no report of the speech at Buda-Pesth to refer 
to, but we are not aware that it had any effect upon Bernstein’s 
political affiliations in the Reichstag ; we do not think that he 
began to associate himself in any way with the Left Wing of the 
Party until some months after the war broke out.—Eb. N.S.] 


WOMEN CLERKS IN GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 
To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—With reference to the treatment of women clerical 
workers by the Government—a subject, by the way, much in need 
of discussion—I venture to call your attention to the following 
circumstances. 

An Army Council Instruction issued this month states that the 
weekly ratings for clerks are based on a week of forty-two hours 
apart from midday meal intervals. Forty-five hours must, how- 
ever, be worked before any overtime is paid for, and in some 
offices overtime appears to be compulsory. I have, however, just 
seen a copy of a new Order issued from Whitehall on October 11th, 
and addressed to Sub-Recruiting Depéts in the London area, 
which reads :— 

With reference to para. 1 line 8 of Army Council Instructions No. 
1901, dated 5th instant, it should be noted that where civilian clerks 
take over 25 minutes for their mid-day meal they will suffer a loss of 
one hour overtime pay each day, and the effect would be to nullify the 
benefits derived from the increased rates of pay therein provided. 


The effect of the above instructions is that clerks are required 
to be in attendance from 9 till 5 as their nominal working day. 
The additional three hours per week required before overtime is 
paid for accounts for another half-hour each day, and then three 
hours’ overtime is compulsory. It will thus be seen that for clerks 
a working day of eleven and a half hours with only one break of 
twenty-five minutes is contemplated. They are also to be made 
to work thirty-five minutes without pay. If they take even five 
minutes of this period they are to be deprived of one hour's 
overtime pay. 

The staffs at the Sub-Recruiting Depéts are now chiefly com- 
posed of women and girls. Apart from the harshness of such con- 
ditions, it is surely obvious that the effect on the health of the 
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workers must be bad. Experience has taught us that it is impos- 
sible for human beings to continue for such long hours day after 
day at clerical work, and that after a certain point the output is 
in inverse ratio to the time expended. The result wil! simply be 
that those who can afford to do so will give up the work, and only 
those whose economic position renders them helpless will be 
available. If we felt that such sacrifices would be of even small 
advantage to our country in such a time of stress, we would say 
nothing, for we are convinced that women are willing to give both 
strength and leisure; but we feel we must protest against sheer 
waste.—I am, Yours, etc., 
IsABEL BASNETT, 
Secretary, Association of Women Clerks and Secretaries. 
12 Buckingham Street, W.C. 
October 18th. 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In a recent issue of the Times I noticed that the L.C.C. 
were advertising for Assistant Organisers of Children’s Care Work. 
Some time ago I desired to take up this work, as what I knew of 
it attracted me and I realised that there would be great scope 
after the war. On inquiry, however, I learnt that the initial 
salary offered to an assistant organiser was £100 per annum, less 
an annual contribution to a superannuation fund. Before the 
war this was regarded by educated women’s associations (teaching 
and otherwise) as the minimum living wage. Now, however, all 
agree it is insufficient and that no self-respecting educated woman 
can exist with anything like comfort on less than £120 per annum. 

What type of woman do the L.C.C. desire for a work of such 
national importance ? To those who have first-hand knowledge 
of this work a certain amount of psychological insight as well as 
tact and organising capacity seem necessary—all the results of 
advanced education. 

I notice only this evening that Miss B. A. Clough has written 
on this subject of educated women’s salaries. That there are 
competent women interested in and eager to take up social and 
other important work is certain. At present however, they are 
unable to do so as the salaries offered are inadequate.—Yours 
truly, A UNIVERSITY WoMAN. 

October 16th. 


AN ENGLISH SINN FEIN 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—My attention has been called to an article entitled ‘* An 
English Sinn Fein,” which appeared in the last number of your 
paper. The writer, Mr. Julius West, takes upon himself to 
decide, without any evidence, that “* the legend of the revolu- 
tionary character of the Chartist movement was invented by 
Urquhart in his insanity.” 

Had Mr. West wished to find out the facts his natural course 
would have been to ascertain from my father’s family whether 
there was any documentary evidence still in existence on the 
subject. If Mr. West had taken that course it would have been 
impossible for him to have written as he did. Thus is history 
manufactured.—Yours, etc., 

Savage Club. 

October 12th. 

[Mr. West writes: The article in question is a by-product 
of a study on Chartism, based on a large quantity of hitherto 
unexamined sources, as well as of the existing works on the 
subject. The expression “ without any evidence” is therefore 
unjustifiable. I hope I may be forgiven my ignorance of the 
existence of Mr. David Urquhart, Junr. I need hardly say 
that if he can put me on to any documentary evidence I should 
be happy to go through it, and, if necessary, to correct the views 
expressed in my book on Chartism, which will be published 
after the war. I may, perhaps, add that my view of “the 
revolution ’’ has met with the approval of one who knew Urquhart 
well.] 


Davip URQUHART. 


SCARBOROUGH SPA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—I was much interested in your article of October 7th on 
** Seaside Civics.” and I venture to suggest that such appreciation 
of work done helps the Town Planning Movement more than many 
an article of criticism or plea for this and that innovation. 
The good work at Scarborough is known to be due to public 


enlightenment (as your writer suggests), to the patriotism of a 
prominent citizen who took an interest in all ways in the scheme, 
and to the individual taste of Mr. Edwin Cooper, the architect. 
This is the true way in which development of this kind should 
take place—the public, the wealthy citizen, and the artist all 
interacting to produce something beautiful for the common good. 

Similarly national progress in this development depends on the 
enlightenment of the public, stimulated no doubt by Professor 
Geddes and by such societies as the London Society, on the 
patriotism of individual citizens who we may hope will learn to 
apply patriotism to peace as well as to war, and last but not least 
on the taste and genius of our race of architects. The appreciation 
of architecture by the public is some criterion of the chances of 
town planning. It is refreshing therefore to note in your article 
that the architecture is acknowledged as part of the pleasure the 
writer experienced as he sat in the Spa, facing a fine prospect, and 
listening to good music. 

Now public interest in good music is fairly common, but there 
is still little appreciation vouchsafed to architecture and less 
discrimination. The amount of solid work necessary to write a 
good musical work is often recognised. But few educated persons 
as yet take the trouble to imagine the thought and experiment, 
design and re-design necessary to produce the apparent simplicity 
of Tuscan column and entablature at Scarborough. It is the 
simplicity of the treatment that pleased the writer of your 
article and seems to have prompted his hopes for the future. He 
mentions the musicians by name, but not the architect. It is 
right, therefore, to mention Mr. Cooper and to add that his last 
completed piece is Marylebone Town Hall, which shows the same 
qualities of restraint and scholarship as at Scarborough, and may 
be observed by all who care to stop and use their eyes.—Yours, 
etc., H. BAGENAL. 

Cambridge. 


Miscellany 


A STUDY IN SOCIAL 


DEVELOPMENT 


r | NHE intention of this volume * is, perhaps, best judged 
from its concluding pages on the philosophy of 
history. Philosophy, Wundt rightly judges, is not 

to be identified with psychology, but, in his view, history 

‘is really an account of mental life ” and the approach to a 

philosophy of history is, therefore, “‘ a psychological account 

of the development of mankind.”” Such an account we might 
suppose would start with a general psychology which would 
tell us what are the permanent forces operative throughout 

human life in all its forms. Upon this basis we should raise a 

social psychology which would indicate the effect upon the 

structure and functions of the mind of various forms of 
social grouping, would show why different social environ- 
ments select certain qualities and repress others, and how, in 
fine, by the interaction of one and all, a certain mental 
milieu is produced which is the “mind” of any given 
society or any given class. It is clear that this mentality 
would differ at different phases of social development, and 
the third volume of the psychological account of the develop- 
ment of mankind would naturally be an attempt to dis- 
tinguish the different strata of development as we advance 
from the lower to the higher levels of civilisation. Such, at 
least, would be the scheme of work which these words would 
suggest to anyone who, starting from a philosophic interest 
as does Wundt, has acquired some concrete knowledge of 
his subject. 

But if it was Wundt’s intention to work to a scheme of 
this kind, that intention has miscarried. The volume does not 
give us a psychological account of development, and the title 





* Elements of Folk Psychology. By Wilhelm Wundt. Authorised 
translation by Edward Le Roy Schaub, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy 
in North-Western University. Allen and Unwin. 15s. net. 
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Elements of Folk Psychologyis a misnomer. The effect on the 
reader, in short, is not unlike that of Wundt’s earlier work 
on Physiological Psychology, a work in which there is a great 
deal of neural physiology, and a good deal of psychology, but 
virtually no intelligible account of such relation between 
them as the title “‘ Physiological Psychology ”’ suggests. 
There are certainly psychological propositions to be found 
between the covers of the present volume, but except for the 
use of a few technical terms they amount to little more than 
the commonsense of an intelligent student of early customs 
would suggest to him, nor are they always particularly 
strong even when measured by that standard. In essentials 
what the book really attempts is a distinction in the broad 
stages of human development based upon governing religious 
conceptions. It is only in the view, implied perhaps rather 
than expressed, that these conceptions determine the main 
lines of the social structure that the work can be regarded as 
deserving the title of a Study in Psychology. Any attempt at 
classification in the labyrinth of anthropological science is 
interesting. Wundt’s would be more so if it were adequately 
backed by documentary evidence, but by far the gravest 
criticism that can be passed on this book is that while it 
bristles with large statements, many of them of a most doubt- 
ful character, it is absolutely undocumented. A few casual 
references to leading authorities in the course of the text in- 
dicate the nature of the sources from which Wundt’s account 
of various societies is derived; but the critical reader, con- 
stantly coming up against statements which seem to him 
in their general form to be exceedingly questionable, finds it 
utterly impossible to bring them to book through a total lack 
of information as to chapter and verse. The result is that all 
one can say about Wundt’s generalisations is that they are 
interesting as the impression made upon the mind of a man 
who has clearly read a good deal, but that they carry very 
little conviction wherever they happen to differ from the 
impression which the reader himself has formed from in- 
dependent evidence. It would be impossible to use any 
of Wundt’s statements as authoritative without going be- 
hind him to sources, the precise nature of which he does 
not indicate. 

The stages which Wundt recognises are four. First of all 
there is the stage of primitive man. There must, of course, 
have been such a stage if the human race had a beginning 
in time, but the question is whether any living race, or any 
race of whose customs and ideas we have clear knowledge, 
represents this primitive stage. Wundt thinks that this is 
approximately true of the forest or jungle folk of the Malay 
Peninsula and the Philippines, of the African pigmies, 
and of the Veddas of Ceylon. He rules out the mass of 
Australian tribes, primitive as are their physical conditions, 
because they belong to the totemic age, which he has decided 
is not primitive. The Andamanese also diverge from some of 
the characteristics which he attributes to primitive man, 
and are therefore excluded. Of the Kubus, Botocudos, 
Fuegians and Lower Californians he appears to know 
nothing. In point of fact, his large and liberal generalisa- 
tions about primitive man appear, as far as one can gather, 
to be principally based on Martin’s account of the Semang 
and the Sarasins’ description of the Vedda. Of these the 
second has been totally superseded by the work of Dr. 
and Mrs. Seligman, whose account diverges in various 
important respects; while as to the former, it can only be 
said that Wundt speaks with much confidence on matters, 
for example, of religious belief, in which Martin is cautious 
and speaks much of the difficulties of obtaining accurate in- 
formation. These primitive peoples are described by Wundt 
as living in hordes, almost the least suitable name that could 
be thought of for the very small groups into which they are 
divided. They are monogamous, a generalisation which is 
arrived at by omitting all the exceptions. Their social organi- 





sation is a minimum, and their religion, if it so can be called, 
consists in a belief in magic and demons, centring upon the 
facts of death and sickness. Of these results, it may be said 
broadly that the whole method is questionable, and that 
the generalisations at best are very insecurely based. The 
peoples in question are, no doubt, exceedingly primitive 
in point of material culture, but it must be recollected that 
they have been exposed to the conditions of the struggle for 
existence for no longer and no shorter a time than ourselves, 
and they probably represent the result of a very rigidly 
selected type, those specimens of weaker races who have 
survived by retreating into the jungle or the forest from the 
advance of people stronger than themselves. It is no more 
likely that the indissoluble monogynous marriage of the 
Vedda is primitive than that the complicated class system 
of the Australians sprang into existence all at once. 

However, to return to Wundt’s theory, the primitive 
age is succeeded by the totemic, which also introduces the 
institution of exogamy, and along with it, tribal organisa- 
tion. This stage is described at immense length, which for- 
bids even a summary here. I must confine myself to two 
remarks. Totemism is a feature of importance, though of 
varying importance, over a very large part of the world. 
How far it is of central importance it is very much more 
difficult to say. Even the nature of its connection with 
exogamy is by no means clear, and to characterise an entire 
civilisation by this one feature is a most precarious proceed- 
ing. In fact, it is only capable of being sustained by the 
vicious method of ruling out exceptions, of maintaining 
that beliefs and customs have disappeared when there 
happens to be no trace of them, and of assuming an im- 
mensely wide range of growth, culmination and decay to 
explain variations in institutions which, according to the 
theory, should be connected with the totem or in beliefs about 
the totem itself. All this lends itself to that bad kind of logic 
in sociclogy which escapes confutation by the mass of 
possible exceptions and reserves which it permits itself. 

The only other remark to be made here is that the most 
doubtful explanation of totemism itself is adopted, which 
identifies it with the soul of an ancestor, incorporated 
originally in an animal, in later stages, perhaps, in plants or 
inanimate objects. At this point Wundt seems to have been 
partly misled by conceiving the Churingas of the Central 
Australians as of the nature of totems though they are 
simply objects in which mythical ancestors, whether totemic 
or not, have lodged their spirits. Thereal nature of totemism 
is still obscure, but on the balance of evidence it is far 
more probable that, here as elsewhere, theory arose out of 
practice rather than practice out of theory. That is to say, 
there were ceremonies of a magical nature of which, when 
people came to render some account to themselves, the best 
explanation was a common ancestry between a group of 
human beings and an animal or a plant. 

To return once more to our main theme, the totemic age 
does not rise beyond tribal society ; at any rate, if it does so, 
it is an exception and is barred out. There follows the age 
of heroes and gods. On the definition of the hero and of the 
god, and on the distinction of both of them from the spirit 
of an earlier period, Wundt has much to say that is in point. 
It is the enjoyment of distinctive personality more than 
anything else which separates the hero or the god from the 
more primit.ve spirit, while a god is distinguished from a 
hero as being definitely more than man. This is true, though 
not very new. When, on the other hand, Wundt writes : 
“The hero and the god cannot be conceived apart from 
the State, whose founding marks the beginning of this 
period,” he falls into that kind of a priori dogmatising which 
is the chief fault of writers of his type. Since the conception 
of a hero and a god is something totally different from the 
conception of a State, they clearly can exist apart in the 
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mind, and whether in point of fact the rise of hero and god- 
worship coincides with the founding of States is a sheer 
question of empirical fact, upon which Wundt offers no 
evidence worth considering, nor does he even give a defini- 
tion of the state sufficient to enable us to prove or disprove 
his thesis. All that can be said is that hero cults and, at 
least, elementary conceptions of godheads are certainly to be 
found in societies which we should imagine to be much too 
low for Wundt to allow them the character of states. 

Beyond the age of gods and heroes, lastly, Wundt recognises 
what he calls the ‘“‘ Development to Humanity,” the forma- 
tion of world empires, world culture, world religions, and 
world history. This last part of the book is the most interest- 
ing, but requires much more space than is allowed it in the 
volume. The publication of the translation of this book is 
the striking evidence of the prestige of German academic 
work. Had it been written by any English, French, American, 
Dutch or Italian scholar, it would have difficulty in passing 
muster with its own public. The average cultivated reader 
would pronounce it dull. The expert would condemn it for 
the total lack of documentation and the prevalence of wide 
and uncertain generalisations, which, for the reason given, it 
is impossible to check. It is a better book than Wundt’s 
Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology, which has 
also been thought worthy of translation. One wishes to 
speak with all respect of Wundt as the doyen of psychology, 
but perhaps the kindest thing that can be said about this 
book is that while by no means devoid of interesting matter, 
as a whole, it ought to be done over again, and done dif- 
ferently. A word of recognition is due to the translation. 
I have not read the original, but have had sufficient melan- 
choly experience of Wundt’s other writings to realise that 
Professor Schaub has grappled manfully with the almost 
insuperable task of making his author readable. 

L. T. Hosnovuse. 


IN THE CAVES OF AUVERGNE 


He carved the red deer and the bull 
Upon the smooth cave rock, 

Returned from war, with belly full, 
And scarred with many a knock, 

He carved the red deer and the bull 
Upon the smooth cave rock. 


The stars flew by the cave’s wide door, 
The clouds wild trumpets blew, 

Trees rose in wild dreams from the floor, 
Flowers with dream faces grew 

Up to the sky, and softly hung 
Golden and white and blue. 


The woman ground her heap of corn, 
Her heart a guarded fire ; 

The wind played in his trembling soul 
Like a hand upon a lyre, 

The wind drew faintly on the stone 
Symbols of his desire: 


The red deer of the forests dark, 

Whose antlers cut the sky, 
That vanishes into the mirk 

And like a dream flits by, 
And by an arrow slain at last 

Is but the wind’s dark body. 


The bull that stands in marshy lakes 
As motionless and still 

As a dark rock jutting from a plain 
Without a tree or hill, 

The bull that is the sign of life, 
Its sombre, phallic will. 


And from the dead, white eyes of them 
The wind springs up anew, 

It blows upon the trembling heart, 
And bull and deer renew 

Their flitting life in the dim past 
When that dead Hunter drew. 


I sit beside him in the night, 
And, fingering his red stone, 

I chase through endless forests dark 
Seeking that thing unknown, 

That which is not red deer or bull, 
But which by them was shown. 


By those stiff shapes in which he drew 
His soul’s exalted cry, 

When flying down the forest dark 
He slew and knew not why, 

When he was filled with song, and strength 
Flowed to him from the sky. 


The wind blows from red deer and bull, 
The clouds wild trumpets blare, 
Trees rise in wild dreams from the earth, 
Flowers with dream faces stare, 
O Hunter, your own shadow stands 
Within your forest lair. 
W. J. Turner. 


BEFORE THE DELUGE 


HERE are people known to us all who would ob- 
viously have been happier if they had been born 


a few generations, or maybe many ages, earlier. 
In the House of Commons, at Oxford, or in the War Office 
we could pick out men whom it would have been easy, as 
we think, to place more appropriately in the sixteenth 
century or the thirteenth, in the age of Pepys or St. Francis, 
Cleopatra or Moses. And even for ourselves there are 
moments when we fancy that life might have been better 
fun if we had been able to accomplish our pilgrimage through 
an unsympathetic world without having to hear about the 
Bishop of London or Mr. Hughes of Australia. But there 
is at least one man among us who can never have suffered 
any such misgivings—The Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell, 
author of a long series of memorabilia, from Collections and 
Recollections to Portraits of the Seventies.* He would, to be 
sure, have been tolerably happy in the eighteenth century— 
if, that is, he could have kept at a rather longer distance 
from Jack Wilkes than from the Countess of Huntingdon, 
and if he had been lucky enough to evade the jealousy of 
Horace Walpole so far as to secure the privilege of driving 





* Portraits of the Seventies. By G. W. E. Russell. ‘Fisher Unwin. 


15s. net. 
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out to Strawberry Hill once a week. But, as a matter of 
fact, his own time is quite good enough to him. His golden 
age lies between the first Reform Act and the Home Rule 
split. Boyhood for him at Harrow could not have been 
quite so elysian had it not included visits to the House of 
Commons when Gladstone and Dizzy, Bright and Robert 
Lowe were, with the aid of Virgil and Milton, engaged in 
mock combat over the Reform Bill of 1867. When Mr. 
Russell recalls the Gladstonian triumph of 1880, he is impelled 
to quote Wordsworth on a stormier dawn. In his scheme 
of things foreign politics means the Eastern Question as 
complicated by Disraeli, and he would be horrified at the 
suggestion that the heat and mysticism of Gladstonian 
nationalism had almost as much to do with the cataclysm of 
1914 as had the cynicism of Bismarck and Beaconsfield at 
the Congress of Berlin. 

It would not be difficult to argue that for the privileged 
few, to whom our diarist belongs, the world can hardly in 
any age have contained a pleasanter country than this of 
ours in the fifth and sixth decades of the Victorian era. 
England in the seventies was still feudal. The plutocratic 
mob had not yet arrived. The political week-end parties 
were extraordinarily unlike those now held at Walton Heath 
and other places which furnish the picture papers with 
copy. Mr. Russell glories, of course, in his Whig traditions 
and upbringing. He was, indeed, born to the freedom of 
a society wider than Whigdom, but one of the first things 
you note on going through his gallery of fifty or so men and 
women is that it does not, by a long way, cover all the 
important and dominating persons of the period. Parlia- 
ment and the Church, and the places he cannot forbear to 
call the stately homes of England, these Mr. Russell knows 
and depicts with a gusto that never flags. But they did not 
hold all the intelligence, or even all the governing power, of 
the land. If the Seventies are to be counted as the closing 
day of the Whig peers and political hostesses, and as a great 
time for orators and “‘ bishops of society,” they were surely 
also pre-eminent as the day of scientific explorers and 
rationalist thinkers and of the reaction in art and literature 
which these provoked. If one of the youths in the trenches 
who are just now crying out for something to read should 
chance to find in his parcel from home a copy of Mr. Russell’s 
latest (and it would be quite a happy find), he might, know- 
ing nothing of the world before the Boer War, be led to 
conclude that England forty years ago was still exactly like 
a Tennysonian garden—except perhaps for Joseph Chamber- 
lain and the ritualistic clergymen persecuted under the 
Tory Government. Imagine a picture of the England of the 
Seventies in which you catch no glimpse of Darwin and 
John Stuart Mill, of Carlyle and Ruskin, of George Eliot 
and her circle, of the Fortnightly group gathered together 
by John Morley, of Rossetti and Burne-Jones and William 
Morris! Even Mr. Russell’s Anglican sympathies stop 
short of Kingsley and Maurice, to say nothing of Stopford 
Brooke ; nor, curiously, does he make mention of that most 
interesting and attractive of all latter-day Whigs, Walter 
Bagehot. 

The limits, that is to say, of our diarist’s collections and 
recollections are obvious enough, but what we get is the 
right stuff. No one of the crowd of memoirists catches so 
well the note of the Mid-Victorians; of those high-toned 
earls and pompous commoners ; those beautiful and gracious 
hostesses, delicate or masterful, all so exactly classified 
according as their Anglicanism tended to the Tractarians 
or the Evangelicals. Their terror of Literature and Dogma 
is not hinted at, and we infer that in those remote times no 
woman in the stately homes had heard of any Biblical 
critic more terrible than Jowett, or at the worst Colenso. 

The milk of Mr. Russell’s diaries has been skimmed many 
times over, yet his comments, if not all his stories, manage 





to keep their freshness. He never, it appears, shared the 
Whig contempt of Disraeli. In the Parliament of 1866-7, 
we are told, Gladstone seemed by comparison a minor and 
unimportant figure. Of Chamberlain he remarks that the 
Unauthorised Programme missed fire because its author 
allowed it to be combined with a malignant attack upon the 
Church. Lord Randolph Churchill’s pursuit of political 
ambitions was due, we are assured, to his having been in 
early manhood unjustly treated by the Prince of Wales. 
Mr. Russell’s likes and dislikes are never concealed. He 
was as fond, almost, of Sir Wilfrid Lawson as of Father 
Stanton and Canon Liddon; he hated Parnell as heartily 
as he hated Bradlaugh; Browning he thought a good 
fellow, but is so mistaken as to write him down the poet of 
unpoetical people. His dislike of Cardinal Manning is 
intense. What he says of the frustration of Newman by 
Manning and Rome supplements the view taken by Dr. 
Scott Holland in A Bundle of Memories, reviewed in these 
columns last year. That vivacious chronicle, by the way, 
should stand on the shelf beside Portraits of the Seventies, 
for many characters appear in both books, and the authors 
share a humorous preoccupation with well-born ecclesiastics 
and that “dear funny old thing” the Church of England. 
Mr. Russell’s knife, maybe, is a little sharper than Dr. Scott 
Holland’s in exposing the malice and weakness of eminent 
persons, episcopal and other. Thus he contrives in a few 
pages to reduce to absurdity the tribe of fashionable physi- 
cians—the Jenners, Gulls, and Andrew Clarks. 


As every doctor who aims at social fame must have a ‘‘ note" 
or token to distinguish him from his brethren, Clark enforced abstin- 
ence from soup at dinner; and, looking round a London dinner- 
table, you would detect Clark’s influence in the number of diners 
who waved away the consommé or shuddered at bisque. 


A diarist who prides himself, not wrongly, on his care for 
fact and style should have been able to avoid the slips 
and the many repetitions that occur in this volume. It 
needs hardihood to quote “‘ wax to receive and marble to 
retain,” but to print it twice would seem to be imprudent. 
Why should the sudden ending of Garibaldi’s visit to England 
be called mysterious? The reasons are perfectly well 
known. Archbishop Magee’s famous antithesis between 
England free and England sober loses its point altogether 
when misquoted as drunk and sober. It is surprising that 
Mr. Russell, who has the run of contemporary stories, 
should repeat the legend about Hartington’s yawning in 
the middle of a speech—the most successful, perhaps, of 
Sir Henry Lucy’s confessed inventions. Why, too, should 
Disraeli’s remark about laying on the flattery to royalty 
with a trowel be spoken of as “not recorded”? It is 
recorded everywhere. The story of Disraeli and the wine 
at Lord Randolph Churchill’s, when he had drunk only 
brandy-and-water, is told with more verisimilitude in Lady 
Randolph Churchill’s reminiscences : 

My dear Randolph, I have sipped your excellent champagne, I 

have drunk your good claret, I have tasted your delicate port, I 

will have no more, 


The old humbug had drunk nothing but weak-brandy-and 
water. ‘“‘ The Duchess died in 1880, but in the Seventies,” 
Mr. Russell writes, falling here, as also in his slipshod use 
of the word “ inveterate,”’ into the manner of the gentleman 
he loves to call Pennialinus. On p. 876 an incautious “ it ” 
makes our gossip say the opposite of what he means, and 
the chapter on Magee contains a paragraph (p. 869) in 
which syntax and meaning have alike gone to pieces. Mr. 
Russell is still young, as gossips go: at sixty-three his zest 
is unabated, and I feel tempted to suggest a task to help 
him over the miseries of war-time—a fully annotated edition 
of Lothair, with the Young England novels to follow as 
time permits. S. K. Ratcuirre. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
6 Baz: have been some good volumes in Mr. Dent’s 


“Channels of English Literature ” series, but no 

previous contributor to it has had such an open 
field as Professor Waldo H. Dunn (of Wooster, U.S.A.), 
whose book, English Biography (5s. net), has just been pub- 
lished. “I believe,’ Professor Dunn says, “I am right 
in saying that this is the first book in the English language 
devoted to a careful and somewhat exhaustive study of the 
subject. So far as I know it is the first in any languages. 
Beyond brief articles in encyclopedias and magazines, 
reviews of biographies in periodicals, and a few short treatises, 
the great subject of biography has remained untouched.” 

+ * * 

Professor Dunn gives a fairly exhaustive account of 
English biographical work from the earliest ages. He starts 
with Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, written somewhere 
between 690 and 700 a.p.; and before he finishes he has 
mentioned Mr. Churchill’s Life of his father and Sir Sidney 
Lee’s of Shakespeare. Roper’s Life of More and Cavendish’s 
of Wolsey, he says, marked the dawn of “ separate, authentic 
biography composed in the English language”; Aubrey 
was the first to foreshadow Johnson and Boswell; Walton 
was the first “deliberate biographer” in English. He 
traces the growth of the art, the gradual change in the 
conception of what materials should be used, the increasing 
attention to a man’s private character and acts and his 
inner mind. He sees a great climax in Mason’s Gray and 
Boswell’s Johnson—and he sketches very interestingly the 
later developments of the art. To-day the biography is 
the next most popular form of literature after the novel ; 
Sir Charles Tupper gets his two volumes, and every retired 
County Court Judge can find an audience for his account 
of the comic plaintiffs and defendants he has seen. The 
tendency amongst practising biographers is to swamp their 
works with autobiographical material of mixed quality and 
to fail to give portraits of their subjects owing to a belief 
that, with sufficient pieces of letters and diaries, they 
will mechanically give portraits of themselves. One rather 
gathers that Professor Dunn thinks Froude’s Carlyle the 
most recent;really true piece of biographical writing. 

- * * 

A book of this kind is useful not merely as a reference 
book or a scientific examination of the development of the 
“principles of biography ” (a thing in which most of us 
cannot take more than a casual interest), but also as a 
reminder to the reader that he has not exhausted, and is 
not likely to exhaust, the resources of English literature. 
There are some, even of the “ well-known” books with 
which the author deals, that are (I think) very little read. 
Fuller’s Worthies, ‘‘ one of the most humorous books ever 
written,”’ is among these. George Fox’s Journal is another 
instance. And there are much obscurer books which must 
always delight anyone who stumbles across them. Some 
of these Mr. Dunn himself barely mentions. He refers, 
for example, to a group of late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century autobiographies which, he says, are familiar 
““only to the specialist.” Amongst these are those of 
Thomas Holcroft and James Lackington. Both of them, 
as the newspapers say, “ amply repay perusal.” Holcroft’s 
is the better known and much the more important, but 
Lackington’s is a very fascinating document. He was a 


poor Somersetshire boy who became in the end, according 
to his own statement, the most popular bookseller in London, 
introducing all kinds of new methods into the trade and 
selling many thousands of volumes a year. 


The rustics 


and poor tradesmen amongst whom he spent much of his 
time are a section of society not often described in old 
memoirs; he gives some interesting descriptions of the 
religious enthusiasts of whom, for a time, he was one and 
whom he later denounced as a crew of horrible canting 
hypocrites ; and his unconscious self-portraiture is won- 
derful. If there is a more egoistic autobiography in English 
I do not know it. Cellini himself, with all his great achieve- 
ment behind him, was not more boastful than this strange 


creature. 
4 * x 


Burdy’s Life of Skelton is barely mentioned by Mr. Dunn. 
Although it is the life of one Ulster clergyman written by 
another, it is one of the most beautiful small biographies 
we have. It is accessible in a recent Oxford reprint. Hay- 
don’s Memoirs, surprisingly, are given by Mr. Dunn in a list 
at the end of his book, but not mentioned in his text. No 
doubt he felt that he must draw the line somewhere, as he 
did not want to write about the diarists—though it would 
be difficult to say that Pepys did not write his own biography. 
But I do think that E. J. Trelawny’s Adventures of a 
Younger Son should have been mentioned. We have cer- 
tainly only Trelawny’s word for it that the story of his 
youth is not a chaplet of beautiful lies ; but in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary we must take an autobiographer’s 
assurance that he has not been writing a romantic novel. 
The shilling Bohn reprint ought not to be missed by anyone 
who can appreciate Stevenson or Captain Marryat. 

* * * 

Mr. Dunn’s treatise is one of the best in the series in which 
it appears. He occasionally uses phrases (such as “ a worth- 
while book ’”’) which an English Professor would not have 
used; and his style has no conspicuous beauties. On 
the other hand, he is free from affectations ; and he has 
taken. great pains with his vast mass of facts. One might, 
no doubt, find a few errors if one were heavily paid to do so. 
For instance, he is, I think, inaccurate in stating that 
Thomas Storer, author of the metrical Life and Death of 
Thomas Wolsey “is represented by a number of lyrics in 
England’s Parnassus (1600).”” Englands Parnassus is not 
an anthology of lyrics, but a dictionary of short quotations ; 
and the only verses of Storer’s that it contains are a series 
of odd stanzas from the Wolsey narrative itself. But 
perhaps Professor Dunn’s pen slipped. 

- * * 

Professor Dunn concludes with a somewhat pessimistic 
chapter on the possibilities of biography. He quotes Car- 
lyle’s opinion that “a well-written Life is almost as rare 
as a well-spent one ” (a classic example of the art of killing 
two birds with one stone), and follows this with extracts 
from Tennyson, Whitman, and Frances Ridley Havergal 
as to the impossibility of all biography : 

none can truly write his single day, 
And none can write it for him upon earth. 


He might also have quoted from Mr. Masefield’s poem on 
the subject (much the best thing that its author has written) 
in which it is predicted that the biographer will miss all 
the essentials and 


men will call the golden hour of bliss, 
** About this time,” or ‘* shortly after this.” 


It is so; but can we, as far as that goes, tell the 
whole truth about anything? The mere fact that there 
must have been recesses of Dr. Johnson’s soul into which 
Boswell did not penetrate does not prevent the Life from 
being a great, instructive and amusing book. After all, do 
we completely know the men we meet, or our intimate 
friends, or our children? A good biography at least makes 
us know its subject as well as we should have done had we 
frequently met him in the flesh. SoLomon EAGLE, 
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NEW NOVELS 


Love and Lucy. By Maurice Hewiertr. Macmillan. 5s. 
net. 


The Green Alleys. By Epren Puitiporrs. Heinemann. 
6s. net. 
The Golden Arrow. By Mary Wess. Constable. 6s. 


Love and Lucy is at once a rather clever and a rather 
stupid book—clever, since a writer of Mr. Hewlett’s powers 
could scarcely treat any subject without a certain vigour 
and brilliance: stupid, because the theme of the book is 
such as could not be saved from unreality by even a far 
greater measure of vigour and brilliance than Mr. Hewlett 
has been able to impart to it. Indeed, the central failure 
is so great that it mars the details of the treatment: the 
end stultifies the means. Of course, there are delightful 
passages, and it goes without saying that the general level 
of accomplishment is much above that of the ordinary 
conventional novel—but this does not explain why Mr. 
Hewlett, of all people, should have troubled to elaborate 
so artificial a story. He cannot have realised its artificiality, 
nor can he have realised that the manner of its telling is 
imitated from Meredith—but how, again, can Mr. Hewlett, 
of all people, be ignorant of such obvious things? The 
answer, I suppose, lies in the obviousness. It is a character- 
istic of subtlety (when, without being false, it is intentional 
and self-conscious) to lavish itself upon what is not there. 

James Adolphus Macartney is amazingly pressed as to the 
trousers and fortified as to the eye-glass. He is middle- 
aged, of the middle-class, and successful : his ideal in life is 
to succeed without effort—at any rate without the appear- 
ance of effort. He is, to be brief, in the social world what a 
prig is in the moral. But before the end the plot requires 
him to be quite different, with no reason assigned for the 
change; so then he produces from behind the eye-glass 
the various virtues with which it is least possible to credit 
him. Lucy, much younger than himself, having married 
him because he took it for granted that she could not refuse, 
is after fourteen years of convention not unnaturally rest- 
less. To them, and to their small son Lancelot, enters 
Urquhart, whom James describes as looking like a naval 
officer—(‘* Beef-coloured face, blue eyes, a square-jawed chap 
2s He’s a great liar’); and whom Lancelot, enslaved 
and enchanted by the great liar’s great lies, subsequently 
describes in writing as a “ polligamous pirate.” Urquhart 
woos Lucy as Eros wooed Psyche (Mr. Hewlett does not 
allow us to forget the myth) by kissing her in the dark. 
Lucy is in the dark figuratively as well as literally: one 
would have expected her intelligence to shed some light 
on the situation, but no! She is, I suppose, Lucy a non 
lucendo. The psychology of Psyche is, indeed, made in- 
credibly crude. She thinks it is her husband who has 
kissed her, and rewards him by falling in love with him. 
She then finds out it is Urquhart, so she falls in love with 
him. Then her husband, observing that something is up, 
and being led by jealousy to appreciation, begins to be 
amiable and even amorous—so she falls in love with him 
again and Urquhart is discomfited. They make up a party 
to go to Norway, and Lucy, fearing the violence of the 
“polligamous pirate” after he has learnt there is no chance 
for him, is nervous when the three men of the party go off 
on a dangerous expedition across snow-fields. She seems 
to think they may go out three and return three several 
times, but will ultimately go out three and return two (“ the 
law of diminishing returns’). Nor, we are given to under- 
stand, are her fears groundless; but Urquhart when put 
to it attempts nothing more murderous than suicide, and 
is frustrated even in that by the kindness and courage of 
James. Lucy’s character consists of falling in love with 





anybody who will kiss her, apparently ; James’s character is 
changed into something rich and strange ; Urquhart, after 
having been, with all his faults, at least effective and domin- 
ant for half the story, is suddenly at the end abused by 
Mr. Hewlett for “ his poor, wicked, silly mind.” I take 
it the lesson is that men are not what they seem, and that 
Urquhart’s strength, being dissipated in the pursuit of his 
own selfish desires, goes to pieces at the touch of frustration. 
At the end Mr. Hewlett observes (I omit some trimmings) : 

I promised you a romantic James and have given you a sentimental 

one. . . . Scorn not the sentimental, though it be barley-sugar 
to ambrosia, a canary’s flight to a skylark’s. Scorn it not; it is 
the romantic of the unimaginative. 
To define the sentimental as the romantic of the unimagi- 
native is extremely clever—there is truth there, discerned 
and summed up. But consider the moralisings at the 
beginning : 

As you peruse you may find it difficult to believe that Macartney 
himself—James Adolphus, that remarkable solicitor—could have 
possessed a quivering, winged soul fit to be stript, and have hidden it 
so deep. But he did though, and the inference is that everybody does 
As for the lady, that is not so hard of belief. It very seldom is—with 
women. They sit so much at windows, that pretty soon their eyes 
become windows themselves—out of which the soul looks darkling, 
but preening ; out of which it sometimes launches itself into the deep, 
wooed thereto or not by aubade or serena. But a man, with his 
vanity haunting him, pulls the blinds down or shuts the shutters, 
to have it decently to himself, and his looking-glass. 


Am I mistaken in thinking this a dilution of the Meredith 
manner? And those generalisations about sex! There 
are more of them later: “ in the manner of 
women, tireless in speculation about what is not to be 
understood ”’; *“* the ardent desire to help and the 
instinct to make things comfortable on the surface, which 
all women have, and which makes nurses of them.”” The 
logic of this last remark resembles its grammar. How runs 
the fallacious syllogism? All women are nurses. All 
women are no men. Therefore no men are nurses. Which 
is absurd. Novelists’ generalisations will drive me to a 
specialist. 

In The Green Alleys Mr. Phillpotts has written an exceed- 
ingly quiet, unpretentious comedy of rural life. East is 
East and West is West, and Mr. Phillpotts has gone over 
from one to the other, deserting his first love in favour of 
Kent. Calum non animum mutat: he applies to life 
among the hops exactly the same method of genial deliber- 
ation as, at any rate in his later books, he has been accus- 
tomed to apply to the West Country. He reports long and 
commonplace conversations with verbal exactitude: he 
works up to trivial incidents with prodigious carefulness : 
and though at the end he so far compromises with modern 
conventions as to introduce the war, he effects that intro- 
duction as quietly as the rest. Much of the characterisation 
is shrewd in a pleasant and kindly way that allows of no 
strong or harsh judgments, and the chief girl-character is 
quite charming in her simplicity. There are amusing 
flashes, too ; one warms to the mildly shifty and hospitably 
snobbish Mr. Witherden, and among his sayings are such 
as: “I just looked at him—and left him. To have argued 
would have been vain, for he was a Nonconformist ”"— 
and: “ Life insurance is a gamble. Speaking, of course, 
roughly, if you die, you win; if you live, you lose.” The 
letter which the flighty Nina Dunk leaves for her aunt on 
the eve of her intended elopement contains some good 
remarks—as thus: 

** We are going to be married and live it down, but not together. 
Mr. Hook will not hear of my leaving you at present. He is most 
considerate for your comfort, and still hopes that after time’s mellowing 
hand has passed over us all, that you will live to see him as he is, 
without fear and without reproach. 

** We are going to be married before the registrar in London, and 
after a day or two of blissful union entirely dead to the world, we are 
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going to take up life again where we left it, and each face the duties 
and stern demands of reality. 


The Golden Arrow is also a rural tale, but of the opposite 
type—it deals with large and primitive and violent emotions, 
with desire, hatred, religious mania, despair and passionate 
peace. Some of the wildness of the high and windy country 
has got into the telling of the story, and, though there is 
occasional awkwardness and incongruity, the general effect 
is fairly convincing and at times moving. 

GERALD GOULD. 


ECLIPSE OR EMPIRE 


Eclipse or Empire. By H. B. Gray, D.D., and Samvuern 
TuRNER. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Englishman needs a lot of ‘“ waking up”; and 
the former headmaster of Bradfield, in conjunction 
with a successful manufacturer, contributes a power- 
ful appeal to the feelings and prejudices of “the man 
in the street”? in favour of: (i.) A reorganisation of 
our educational system ; (ii.) an increase of intelligence and 
a revival of enterprise in our capitalists; and (iii.) an 
effective federation of the component parts of the British 
Empire. The second half of the book—curiously entitled 
“* Glossary ”—is devoted to a series of brief statements 
relating to particular industries, showing how large a part 
of the improvements and new developments of the past 
half-century have been due to citizens of the United States 
and Germany, and in a lesser degree to those of France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Japan and Italy. 
We do not understand why the authors should view with 
surprise, still less with jealousy, the fact that all these coun- 
tries are contributing, as well as ourselves, to the world’s 
stock of knowledge. Why should they not? But the 
volume conveys a great deal of information, very impres- 
sively put ; and it makes a powerful appeal to the average 
manufacturer and private citizen. No one can read it 
without being impressed with the need for drastic changes. 

We have said that the appeal is to the feelings and preju- 
dices of “‘the man in the street ’—indeed, the authors 
themselves avow asmuch. Otherwise we might criticise the 
very title, which well expresses the spirit ofthe book. Surely, 
in industry and commerce, as in all civilisation, the alterna- 
tive is not between eclipse and empire, between a “ down- 
fall” and that “supremacy ” in trade which the authors 
: believe the United Kingdom to have once possessed,! but 
now to have lost. It is a serious drawback to the appeal 
which the authors make to the intelligent that they hardly 
ever shake themselves free from the strange prejudice that 
regards the industrial and financial progress of other countries 
as positively injurious to our own. This is particularly 
apparent in the grudging way in which the foreign commerce 
of other countries is commonly regarded. How one country 
can possibly enjoy an increase of foreign commerce without 
the other countries, taken together, enjoying an exactly 
similar increase is never explained. Yet the imports and 
exports of the United Kingdom cannot, to the end of time, 
be anything else than the exports and imports of other 
countries. The fact that the total foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom has gone on increasing by leaps and bounds 
since Mr. Chamberlain’s disastrous prognostications of 
1908, reaching in the year before the war an increase of 
more than 60 per cent. in the preceding twelve years; that 
the exports of British produce alone nearly doubled in 
value between 1901 and 1913, does not receive attention. 
What we are told to observe is the corresponding increase 
in the foreign commerce of other countries, which is presented 
to us as alarming. 

But much the most impressive appeal is made by a com- 


parison of the output per wage-earner employed in the 
United States and United Kingdom respectively, as revealed 
by the two Censuses of Production in 1907 and 1909. In 
twenty-six selected industries the American wage-earner is 
shown to produce per annum a money value of from twice to 
thrice as much as the British wage-earner—a difference 
repeatedly ascribed (as much by insinuations as by direct 
statements) to the supposed restriction of output by the 
British Trade Unions. Thus the average product per wage- 
earner in bootmaking is, in the United Kingdom, £171 per 
annum, in the United States £516 ; in the clothing trade the 
British workman produces only £158 per annum, the Ameri- 
can £484; in the manufacture of matches the Briton pro- 
duces £223 per annum, the American £625 ; and so on and 
so forth. The careless reader, like the hurried newspaper 
reviewer, naturally assumes that this demonstrates statisti- 
cally the prevalence of “ ca’ canny.” When the authors 
add a table showing that the value of British coal at the pit 
mouth has, in the course of a quarter of a century, nearly 
doubled, whilst the production per person employed has 
fallen from 312 to 260 tons per annum ; and that the price 
in America and Australasia has not increased at all, the 
demonstration of the wickedness of the British workman in 
restricting output seems complete. 

Now, we suggest that this amounts to a statistical 
“howler” of the worst description. What British work- 
men may have done in restricting output, and what British 
employers, no man can tell. But these statistics throw no 
light on the subject. We pass over the manifold differences 
between the classifications and the methods of the Census of 
Production in the United States and this country. We leave 
out of account the difference in the hours of labour, which the 
authors strangely deny. On the face of the figures them- 
selves it is in the highest degree unfair to ascribe the differ- 
ences in productiveness, measured in value of the output, to 
any policy of restriction, whether by employers working 
short time or by wage-earners “ going canny.”’ The authors 
might have paused when they saw that the differences were 
greatest in such industries as cement and clothing. The 
explanation is that, for good or for ill, the amount of 
machinery employed in the United States is from two to five 
times as much per wage-earner as in this country. Thus it 
is not veracious to state that the average cement worker 
produces in the United States £472, whereas in this country 
he produces only £192. What would be more true would be 
that every thousand American cement workers, using 13,873 
horse-power, produce £472,000, whereas every thousand 
British cement workers, using only 3,195 horse-power, pro- 
duce £192,000. From these more accurately stated figures 
we can infer absolutely nothing as to the relative industry, 
speed or regularity of working of the cement workers of the 
two countries. The same fallacy vitiates the comparison in 
the other industries. 

Much the same may be said about coal. What may be 
the explanation of the apparent falling off in production 
per person employed in the United Kingdom (from 312 tons 
a quarter of a century ago to 260 tons in 1911, or 20 per cent.) 
we do not profess to know. It may be due (though we doubt 
it) to a shortening of hours or a limitation of effort. It may, 
on the other hand, be due to the enormous increase of pro- 
duction in the difficult seams of South Wales ; or, generally, 
to the working of more difficult seams in all areas. But no 
fair comparison can be made with the output in the United 
States, where the coal is largely worked on outcrops like 
chalk, where deep mining is rare, where explosive gases are 
infrequent, and where the use of coal-cutting and other 
machinery is easy. The striking fact remains, that it is 
exactly during this quarter of a century that the export of 
British coal to other countries has increased by leaps and 
bounds—apart from bunker coal for ship’s use—having, 
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in fact, nearly doubled since 1900 ; whilst the average price 
of such coal exports, instead of nearly doubling (as we might 
have inferred from this volume), was no more in 1918 than 
in 1901. If our coal production had become so much more 
costly than that of other countries, as is suggested, how is it 
that we continue to supply coal to nearly all the European 
continent, as well as to other countries, in ever-increasing 
quantities ? 

A similar reflection might have corrected the inferences 
as to the workman’s slackness, drawn from the figures of 
relative productiveness in other industries. The American 
manufacturer uses many times more machines than his 
British competitor, and gets, with all this horse-power, an 
enormously greater output per workman employed. But 
does he produce at lower cost? Let international com- 
petition decide. We exported, in 1913, more than twice the 
value of the iron and steel manufactures exported in 1901, 
60 per cent. more of other metal manufactures, 50 per cent. 
more cutlery and hardware, double the amount of machinery, 
50 per cent. more wood manufactures, nearly double as 
much cotton manufactures, 60 per cent. more woollen 
manufactures, nearly three times as much in boots and 
shoes, 50 per cent. more chemicals, 60 per cent. more glass, 
and so on. The fact that the American manufacturer, 
though producing so enormously more per operative em- 
ployed, cannot sell to other countries as cheaply as the 
British manufacturer, indicates, to say the least, that the 
American methods of production are not so greatly superior 
to our own as is pretended. 

We have dwelt on these statistical fallacies because it is 
exactly such errors as these as are being quoted from person 
to person, in the great campaign against Trade Unionism 
which can be seen to be preparing, and which threatens— 
let it be clearly realised—to plunge this country into a bitter 
industrial conflict, likely to be more fatal to its industrial 
progress than all the rivalry of foreign countries. It is 
all to the good that Dr. Gray and Mr. Turner should call 
upon the nation to wake up. It is all to the good that we 
should revolutionise our education system, really put our 
backs into our work, and increase to the utmost our pro- 
ductiveness, whether in scientific invention, industrial 
organisation, or muscular manipulation. But we shall not 
achieve this end merely by blindly desiring it, still less by 
blindly demanding that other people shall accomplish it. 
We do not see that Dr. Gray and Mr. Turner give us any 
useful suggestions as to how we can induce our capitalists 
and wage-earners to avoid industrial strife, or how they can 
convince themselves that they are not reciprocally robbing 
each other. We do not learn how to make our manufac- 
turers more enterprising or our Government more helpful 
to industry. Perhaps the most useful chapters in the book 
are those on educational reform. All the same, it is a 
trumpet-call, and trumpet-calls are not by any means to 


be despised. 


THE STATE 


The International Crisis : The Theory of the State. Lectures 
delivered at Bedford College for Women by LovisE 
Creicuton, W. R. Sortey, J. S. Mackenzie, A. D. 
Linpsay, H. Rasnupautt, Humpa OaKketrey. Milford. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Patriotism and the Fellowship of Nations. By F. Me.ian 
STAWELL. Dent. 1s. net. 

No more important subject could have been chosen for 
its annual series of lectures by Bedford College than that 
of the theory of the State. English thought in this direction 
has in recent times been singularly weak. It is therefore 
of great interest to see different sides of this subject treated 





by six well-known writers or thinkers who ought to know 
something about it. The titles of the lectures, following the 
order of the six names given above, show that a wide extent 
of the ground is covered: Church and State; The State 
and Morality; Might and Right; The State and Society; 
Egoism, Personal and National; The Idea of a General 
Will. It would be impossible for six such lecturers not to 
find many valuable things to say upon such problems, but 
it must be admitted that the book as a whole suffers from 
the haziness and lack of grip which has marked English 
thought in the philosophy of politics. Every man’s whole 
view regarding government, and therefore his personal 
actions and ideals as a social animal, are determined by his 
conscious or subconscious theory of the State. It is there- 
fore of the first importance both for theory and action that 
we should be clear as to the elements of our philosophy of 
politics. But in this book the elements are not clearly 
stated and defined. For instance, no student should have 
been called upon to listen to these lectures until she had 
heard a preliminary lecture upon the nature of a State. 

That this is a necessary preliminary is shown by the 
fact that, as might have been expected, there are a large 
number of contradictory definitions of a State scattered up 
and down these pages. The man, for instance, who defines 
it as “‘the organism by which a community frames and 
enforces the rules of its social life” is not talking about 
exactly the same thing as one who defines it as “ all that 
fulfils in the actual community the individual’s mind and 
will.” The curse of political science is, and always has 
been, except among the ancient Greeks, a persistent neglect 
to distinguish the question, “‘ What is a State ?”’ from the 
question, ““ What ought a State to be?” Few pages in 
this book would not have been improved by a more rigid 
application of thought to such elementary questions. Mrs. 
Creighton, for instance, seems to imply that the right 
sphere of the State is expediency, while that of the Church is 
ethical principles. Now, it is true that Governments— 
which are not the same things as “‘ States ’—habitually base 
their actions on expediency, and particularly when they 
do not wish to put into practice an ethical principle incon- 
venient to themselves. But that is a very different thing 
from the statement—with which, if stated instead of merely 
implied, we believe Mrs. Creighton would profoundly dis- 
agree—that State action should be governed by expediency 
and not by ethical principles. 

Even Dr. Rashdall’s lecture, which on the whole goes 
deeper and is more philosophical than the others, suffers 
from a lack of precision of thought. He deals with that 
fundamental question in the theory of the State, the duty 
of the individual’s obedience. Unless we can give a precise 
answer to that question, it means that we have not faced 
or given a precise answer to either of the questions : “ What 
is a State?” and “ What ought a State to be?” Dr. 
Rashdall, in treating the subject of the limits of the indi- 
vidual’s duty of obedience to the State, leaves us suspended 
in mid-air. He bases, for instance, “the right and duty 
of a State to make war solely upon the right and duty of 
each State to promote the true well-being of Humanity.” 
Is the individual, then, who believes that the war is not 
promoting the well-being of Humanity justified in refusing to 
obey the State and take part in the war? “Certainly not,” 
replies Dr. Rashdall, “ for the very first requirement of the 
general good is that each individual should obey his own 
State.” But a moment later he destroys the whole value 
of his argument by adding: “I do not say that there are 
no exceptions to” this duty of obedience; without giving 
us any clue at all to the nature of the exceptions. In 
effect, this is the equivalent of saying that the nature of the 
State is such that the individual is always bound to obey 
the State except in the rare occasions when he is not bound 
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-< do so. That is not a very enlightening theory of the 
tate. 

Miss Stawell’s book is a primer addressed to a less advanced 
audience than that contemplated in the lectures. It deals 
with subjects which are implicit in any theory of the State, 
and among them this question of the individual’s duty of 
obedience. It is written in simple language and should 
be useful in placing before youthful students the elementary 
facts in such problems as the ethical relationship of the 
individual to the State and of States to one another. 


GIORDANO BRUNO 


Giordano Bruno: His Life, Thought, and Martyrdom. 
Wi.u1aM Bouttinc. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 


Giordano Bruno is the Benvenuto Cellini of philosophy. 
The comparison may seem far-fetched, in view of the 
sanctity with which martyrdom has invested Bruno’s 
name, but a study of Mr. Boulting’s biography gives it 
some justification. Bruno’s life is more interesting than 
his work is important. A violent, somewhat undisciplined 
temperament, a life of varied wandering, a spectacular 
death, and a series of romantically attractive writings 
provide excellent material—of which Mr. Boulting has 
made the most. Bruno’s philosophy was not very clearly 
thought out, and its permanent value is slight, but the 
personality and career of the man are of enduring interest. 

Bruno’s wanderings are traced in full detail. He was 
born at Nola, near Naples, in 1548. From Naples to 
Genoa he drifted, from Genoa to Geneva, from Geneva 
to Toulouse and Paris, from Paris to England, from England 
to Germany, and back to Italy to face the Inquisition. 
Everywhere in his writings he leaves fragments of his 
life. Some of his most entertaining reminiscences are of 
Oxford and London. It was in 1583 that he crossed from 
Calais, and he went directly to Oxford, announcing himself 
by superb self-advertisement. Of Oxford his impression 
was not favourable. He had come to a citadel of 
Aristotelianism to carry on his war against Aristotle, and 
the dons were not well pleased. The irascible Italian writes 
that the fellows and tutors “ knew much more about beer 
than about Greek.” He says further: ‘“‘ The happy country 
is ruled by a constellation of pedants.” His anti- 
Aristotelian lectures were suppressed. Returning to London, 
Bruno took shelter with the French Ambassador. He was 
not a man to make friends; he despised the English and 
refused to learn their language; and his overpowering 
conceit was quick to take offence. ‘‘ England boasts a 
common people,” he wrote, “‘ which will yield to no other 
in disrespect, outlandishness, boorishness, and bad 
bringing-up.”” In the Ash Wednesday Supper, a refutation 
of Aristotle’s Physics, Bruno introduces some amusing 
bits of autobiography, which Mr. Boulting does not scamp. 
Bruno starts out one evening with John Florio (the translator 
of Montaigne) for the house of Fulke Greville. They proceed 
by water. 

Yelling ‘‘ Oars!’’ we wasted as much time as it would have taken 
to go by land and do a trifle of business on the way. At length two 
boatmen answered from afar and slowly, slowly drew in. After 
much question and reply as to whence, where, why, how and when, 
they brought the prow to the foot of the stairs. 


These boatmen, like some more modern carriers, refuse to 
go beyond their station; the voyagers scramble ashore, 
attempt to make their way in the dark, get covered with 
London mud, are hustled by street roughs at Charing 
Cross, and arrive at Greville’s house to find the company 
at supper. We do not know whether Philip Sidney was 
there, but he might have been. In the Italianate Court 
of Elizabeth, Bruno was well received ; after he had removed 
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to Germany he thought more kindly of England, and went 
so far as to praise the climate; but his philosophy made 
very little impression. 

The book is learned and painstakingly exact. It is 
weakest in its account of Bruno’s philosophy; as the 
method is strictly chronological, there is no systematic 
exposition, and the author extols rather than expounds, 
Mr. Boulting is undoubtedly right in asserting that Bruno 
contributed nothing to Leibniz, but his statement that 
the Monadology is “ far more patently and extravagantly 
unsound ” than Bruno’s theory of monads is certainly to 
be deprecated. And we read (p. 26) that Bruno “ was 
instructed in the mathematics of his time,” while on p. 235 
we are told that Bruno “ was by no means abreast of the 
mathematics of his day.”” Nevertheless, this is, on the whole, 
the best book on Bruno in English ; the philosopher should 
find it useful for reference, and everyone should find it a 
fascinating picture of sixteenth-century society and a 
sixteenth-century humanist. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Forty Years at the Criminal Bar: Experiences and Impressions. 
Epmunp D. Purcett. Fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 

Mr. Purcell’s book of recollections of practice at the criminal bar is 
apt to strengthen the layman’s belief that convictions and acquittals 
are chancy matters. Many of the defendants for whom the author 
acted (in both senses) got off for reasons which would appal the statisti- 
cians and others who memorise on the increase or decrease of crime. 
In Mr. Commissioner Kerr’s court, for example, constructed after his 
own designs, the defending counsel was placed so close to the jury that 
by leaning forward he could touch the whole twelve. He could look 
straight into the eyes of any one of them. No wonder that Mr. Purcell 
is able to say, with a tear for justice, ‘‘ I obtained acquittals in that 
court quite impossible before any other judges, excepting perhaps Sir 
William Charley. I fear they were really scandals.” The author con- 
trasts the shorter sentences now in favour with the brutal sentences of 
Hawkins and his generation. ‘* In 1877, at the Middlesex Sessions, 
185 sentences of penal servitude were passed, amounting to 1,362 years. 
In 1912 they had fallen to 78, amounting to 239 years.” Juries, as is 
usual in books of this class, appear particularly asinine ; the worst 
example given is that of a jury who twice unanimously found a prisoner 
guilty, and then found him not guilty! The contents are sufficiently 
varied, and criminal ingenuity is described at length, 
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Essays in Brief for War-Time. By W. Warpe Fow er. B. H. 
Blackwell, Oxford. 2s. 6d. net. 

It is difficult to criticise a book which is prefaced by such a modest 
note as Mr. Warde Fowler has written to his Essays in Brief for War- 
Time. ‘* I do not suppose they will find more than a few readers ; 
but friends have liked to hear them read aloud and may wish to read 
them to others. They are very short, for I have tried not to waste a 
single word, and printing is now an expensive process.” Such delicate 
consideration from an author is rare. 

The essays are very short and touch a variety of subjects, such as 
Dr. Burney in Germany, 1772, Backgammon, Reading Aloud, Birds 
at the Front, German Thoroughness, Hope, Ancient and Modern, in 
that slight, uncertain, reminiscent way that one associates with re- 
flections in the gloaming. The evenings are darker now than they 
used to be, and it is more difficult than it was to pass the time; the 
once sufficient amusements, backgammon and reading aloud are not 
enough. Mr. Warde Fowler feels this deficiency ; it is not only the 
cost of the printing which has interrupted and shortened his re- 
flections, but the sorrowful cause of it all. He is preoccupied with 
and cannot escape from the war, so that he is forced to attack it, in 
some essays, directly—not bitterly (there is no bitterness throughout 
the book), but in mild expostulation with its evil genius, the Kaiser, 
and the new tyranny which, he suggests, the Kaiser stands for. But, 
despite the familiarity of his portrait of the great Frederick’s descen- 
dant and the likeness in many features of its background to the Ger- 
many drawn by Dr. Burney in 1772, the picture does not seem very 
lifelike. 

Quite the most interesting essay in this collection is one entitled 
**Coming to Life” in Fiction. Here Mr. Warde Fowler discusses 
a very real and remarkable experience in literature, felt by writers 
towards their own creations as well as by readers, of the *‘ coming to 
life ” of characters in novels and of the indispensability of this happen- 
ing to a permanent interest in the story. He quotes Professor 
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NEW POETRY. 


“ A surprising number 
of gifted young writers 
have been introduced to 
the public by this firm.” 
—Western Morning News. 
(In a review of a new poet) 
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An Anthology-Catalogue. 


Messrs. SripGwick & JacKson, Ltd., have in the 
Press a Booklet containing some twenty poems 
selected from volumes recently published by them, 
the authors including *Rupert Brooke, John 
Drinkwater, *Rose Macaulay, Katharine "Tynan, 
*Elinor Jenkins, *Capt. W. G. Shakespeare, *W. J. 
Turner, *Lieut. Herbert Asquith, Edward Shanks, 
*Lieut. F. W. Harvey, and others. Price 6d. net. 


*Authors whose poems were first published by 
Sidgwick & Jackson, Lid. 


NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY. 


OLTON POOLS. By JoHN DrinkwaTER. 2s. 6d. 
net. [In the Press. 
THE HUNTER and other Poems. By W. J. 
TURNER. 2s. 6d. net. (Immediately. 

A GLOUCESTERSHIRE LAD. By F. W. 
HARVEY. Is. 6d. net, paper, and 2s. net, cloth. 
[Second Impression. 

















Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd., 3 Adam St., Adelphi, W.C. 




















CONSTABLE. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. 


The Culmination of Modern History. By RAMSAY 
Murr, Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Manchester. 4s. 6d. net. 


| THROUGH FRENCH EYES. 


Britain’s Effort. Described by HENRY D. DAvray. 
6s. net. 
“A very inspiring account of the part which England has played in the 
| War.’ '—Daily Telegraph. 
} “We can heartily commend this story from a friendly source of how our 
armies have been made and how they fight.''"—Westminster Gasette. 


VICTORY IN DEFEAT. 


By STANLEY WASHBURN (Special Times Correspondent 
at the Russian Front). 4s. 6d. net. 
‘ Deserves the most enthusiastic welcome. Nothing more inspiring to 


the Allies could have been written. A fine and well-considered tribute.” 
—Punch. 














_ THE AMERICAN CRISIS AND THE WAR. 


By W. M. FULLERTON. 2s. 6d. net. 
“A vigorous and well-written book.""—Morning Post. 
j “ Lucid and fearless."—The Field. 
| “ A trenchant criticism of the policy of President Wilson." —The Times. 


GERMANY VERSUS CIVILISATION. 
By W. R. THAYER. 4s. 6d. net. 


“A strong indictment of Kultur by a powerful American writer.’ 
—Graphic. 


THE ULTIMATE BELIEF. 


By A. Crurron-Brock. 2s. 6d. net. 
May be commended without reserve.''"—Westminster Gazette. 
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) The PARLIAMENT of MAN. 


By Maximilian M. Miigge. Summarises and balances 
the various arguments for and against war as a means 
of settling disputes between nations, and r forth 
a practical scheme, for adoption b nations 
in common, which would ensure the Sane 
peace of the world. Cloth, 6s. net, postage Sd. 


The ORIGIN &® MEANING of 
CHRISTIANITY. By Gilbert T. Sadler, 


B.A., LL. B. The author’s aim is (1) to trace the 
origin of Christianity to the religious experiences of 
the early Christians rather than to a historical Jesus, 
and (2) to indicate the value of the Christian religionin 
the thought and life of to-day. Cloth, 5s. net, post. 5d. 


The MORAL PHILOSOPHY of 
§ FREE THOUGHT. Being a New Bdition 
of Sketches of the Philosophy of Morals by K. C. 
Morgan, Kt., M.D. 5s. net, postage 5d. 


| POLICIES inPOEM © PARODY. 


By Charles W. Hayward. A plea for world-wide 
politic s and fair play. 1s. net, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 
post. age 2d. 
An INTRODUCTION to 
s NATURE CURE. By James C. Thomson 


Comprises _ Osteopathy, Curative Dietetics, 
Diagnosis from the Eye, and other cognate 
! subjects (illustrated). 3s. 6d. net, postage 4d. 


) The SACRAMENTS of the 


NURSERY. By Mary Everest Boole. Intended 

; for adults that they may encourage children to think 

} reverently and sanely about the uninterestin 
episodes of their physical life. 6d. net, postage id 


SOME PRESCRIPTIONS of 


Mental and Imaginative Exercise. By Mary Everest 
Boole. Intended to make leisure a very fruitful time 
! and to increase the value of present influence and 
; future work. 6d. net, postage 4d. 


INDIGESTION: Its Cause & Cure 
: By H. Valentine Knaggs, L.R.C.P., @c. Lucid, 
. definite and genuinely instructive. Is. net, post. 3d. 
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OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
of Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 


Prospectus is now ready.—Write for copies to the HEADMASTER, 
School, York. 





TYPE WRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel 
Central 156s. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 

ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 

EMBROIDERIES, RUGS, SHOES, &c. 

SPECIAL EXHIBIT OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Three Copies - 15/- Six Copies - 28/- 
(by appointment only). EDITH BUSHELL. 
Address: clo THE PEASANT SHOP, &c. 


























INDEX TO VOLUME VII. 

Volume VII. of THe New Statesman (Nos. 
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A perfect copy of the issue of April 8 (No. 157) 
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Raleigh’s recognition in his study of Shakespeare of the difficulty 
sometimes felt by the dramatist of keeping to his story ‘* when the 
characters have come alive and are pulling the other way.” In Measure 
for Measure, for instance, Barnardine, the drunken prisoner, ought to 
have been put to death and is actually called forth to execution 
** But he suddenly comes alive and so endears himself to his creator 
that his execution is felt to be impossible.” What is the reason of 
this? Why are some characters alive throughout a story; others, 
like Mr. Pickwick, whose vitalisation is delayed until a special point 
has been reached, while the creations of second and third rate novelists 
seldom come to life at all? Mr. Warde Fowler says, and every- 
one will agree, that it is a question of sympathetic versus intellectual 
imagination on the part of the creator. And, as an illustration of 
what he means, he quotes that living passage in David Copperfield 
where David is being driven by Mr. Barkis to Yarmouth: 

Having by this time cried as much as I possibly could, I began 
to think it was no use crying any more, especially as neither Roderick 
Random nor that Captain in the Royal Navy had ever cried, that I 
could remember, in trying circumstances. The carrier, seeing me 
in this resolution, proposed that my pocket-handkerchief should 
be spread upon the horse’s back todry. I thanked him and assented : 
and particularly small it looked under those circumstances. 


THE CITY 


HEN, a short time ago, a Committee appointed for 
the purpose of considering the best means of 


meeting the needs of British firms after the war 
in the provision of financial facilities published its report 
recommending the formation of a new Government- 
supported institution to be called the British Trade Bank, 
its proposals were received with a chorus of approval by 
the Press. This attitude is not shared by all people in 
financial and business circles, where, in some quarters, it 
is urged that if the proposals are analysed in detail, it 
does not look as Pend 5 the new Bank is going to do much 
more than is at present performed by our joint-stock banks 
without a Government subsidy. The Committee’s scheme is 
that a new institution, to be called the British Trade Bank, 
shall be constituted under Royal Charter with a capital 
of ten millions, only part of which is to be called up at 
first, further issues, if possible, to be made at a premium— 
which is the dream of every company promoter. It is not 
to accept deposits at call or short notice, and is only to 
open current accounts for clients making use of the Overseas 
facilities it would afford. This important provision is not 
apparently designed with a view to making the Bank more 
serviceable or more profitable, but to prevent it from 
interfering with the profits of the existing banks; the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia was not formed on those 
lines. The new Bank is to have a Foreign Exchange Depart- 
ment and to grant credits at home and abroad, but it is 
not to set up any branch or agency wherever a British foreign 
bank of importance exists. It is not to interfere with any 
business for which existing banks and banking houses now 
provide facilities, but it may work jointly with such institu- 
tions. On the negative side, therefore, the scheme is well 
thought out and comprehensive. On the constructive side 
the chief idea of the Bank seems to be to afford facilities 
for the financing of large foreign contracts, and in this 
direction it can certainly perform a much-needed function, 
particularly if it will enable traders to give those prolonged 
credits to which Russian, Italian, Rumanian, and other 
merchants have been accustomed from their German 
suppliers. Let there be no mistake about it, if we are to 
capture some of the German trade in those countries our 
manufacturers and suppliers will have to give the same 
long credit. The giving of long credits is, of course, a risky 
operation, and that, no doubt, is where the Government 
guarantee will come in. The new Bank is to have three 
separate departments—financial, industrial, and commercial 
—the whole controlled by an Executive Committee con- 
sisting of a chairman with three managing directors, who, 
in addition to their salaries, would receive a substantial 
share in the profits. There is to be a Board of Directors 
with banking, financial, industrial, and commercial know- 
ledge. Both men and women are to be employed on the 
general staff, and no youth is to be engaged without a 


language qualification. The staffing of the Bank will at 
first present difficulties, but it should certainly prove a 
vaiailite training-ground, and its intelligence department 
might become of great value to the business community. 
This Bank promises to be the most important of the State- 
aided institutions to further our trade abroad that are 
likely to spring up as a result of the war ; and—who knows? 
—the wish of the whole commercial and trading community 
to have a Minister for Commerce may yet be realised. 


ao * * 


There is no doubt that the provision of banking facilities 
furthers trade with foreign countries, but it is a moot point 
whether the establishment of bank branches or separate 
banking institutions by one country in another’s territory 
follows or precedes an expansion in the volume of trade 
between the two. Sometimes the establishment of such a 
bank is the natural outcome of the normal growth of business 
relationships between the two countries, sometimes it is 
the forerunner of financial deals involving the construction 
of large works which will call for a number of remittances. 
The latter is probably the explanation of the announcement 
recently made by one of the Canadian banks that it had 
opened branches in Venezuela, whereas the growth in trade 
between India and East Africa is probably responsible for 


the announcement that the National Bank of India has 
opened a branch at Tanga, this bank already having four 
branches in British East Africa and three in Uganda. The 


Anglo South American Bank is opening branches in Spain, 
so altogether a good deal of activity and enterprise is being 
displayed by British banking interests. It is a pity, while 
they are about it, that they do not do something to abolish 
the collecting charges on Scotch and Irish cheques; both 
Scotland and Ireland, as was pointed out here a few weeks 
ago, being treated as foreign countries in this matter. 
Banking activity in foreign countries is, of course, not 
limited to the United Kingdom, for the Americans are 
opening banks in all parts of the world—and evidently mean 
business. 
* * * 

There has been a good deal of excitement of late in the 
rubber share market over the reported intention of the 
Dutch Government to levy a profits tax on companies in 
the Dutch Colonies. The amount of the tax suggested is 
20 per cent., but if the tax is to be similar to that recently 
imposed on sugar-producing companies it would really be 
on profits attributable to the war, and not on excess profits 
as compared with the pre-war period. In the case of the 
sugar companies, it has been done by means of a tax on 
the increased price of that commodity. At first a Dutch 
war profits tax of 80 per cent.—added to an English excess 

rofits tax of 60 per cent.—sounds rather formidable, 
although the immediate effect would be to reduce the 
amount payable as English tax, seeing that a tax in the 
country of origin would at once reduce the excess profits 
themselves. In fact, it is computed that the total liability 
for excess profits would thereby be increased from 60 to 
72 per cent., a company first paying 30 per cent. to Holland 
and a proportionately reduced amount to our own Govern- 
ment. But it is extremely unlikely that the tax will work 
out at anything like that, for one must bear in mind that 
Holland is not carrying on a costly war, but has merely 
to make good a small deficiency, and is not likely to cripple 
her Colonies’ prospects. It will not be a bad thing, however, 
if a certain set-back occurs in some of the Java shares, 
for prices in that section have been pushed up a bit on the 
big profits derived from coffee, and a Dutch tax, as proposed, 
wal, on this account, hit the Java companies much more 
than those in Sumatra. The series of excellent reports 
and dividends continues, and will probably more than 
counteract any depressing effects from the Dutch taxation 
referred to, which, in any case, should give a fillip to the 
Federated Malay States and Borneo companies—which are 
not liable to any Dutch taxation. The whole thing, however, 
is a reminder of the fact that British companies trading in 
foreign countries are liable to a double set of taxation— 


which may attain unpleasant proportions in the future. 
Emit Davies. 
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For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
and Ssilors in Military Hospitals at Home 
end for the Front at DUTY FREE PRICES. 


Terms on application to 
4g OHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 


TERMINATION OF WAR AND | 

TREATIES OF PEACE. 
By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Author of “‘ International Law and the Great War.” 
Cloth. 21s. net. ’ 

A comparative and analytical exposition, accompanied 
throughout by critical observations, of the various modes 
of terminating wars, and, in particular, of the negotiation, 
making, and legal effects of treaties of peace. 

“* Itis so well written, covers so much historical ground, and reveals so 
many aspects of interest in a branch of international law and practice 
hitherto inadequately treated, that it fascinates while it informs.''— 
Birmingham Post. 


THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By REGINALD H. CROMPTON. Cloth, 6s. net. 

The purpose of this book is constructive. After out- 
lining some of the difficulties which beset the ordinary 
man in his religious beliefs, it shows that similar difficulties 
exist in the wider regions of philosophy and psychology. 

“ Philosophical and readable as it is, the treatise will prove suggestive 
to thoughtful students of the formal development of religious ideas.''— 
The Scotsman. 


THE STATE AS MANUFACTURER 


AND TRADER. 
By A. W. MADSEN, B.Sc. (Edin.). Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

An Examination based on the Commercial, Industrial, 
and Fiscal results obtained from Government Tobacco 
Monopolies. 

** A very timely and interesting study of Government monopolies.'’— 
Pinancial News. 

“A contribution of much value to the literature of experimental 
economies.''—Scotsman. 

“ Compiled with great care, and written with admirable restraint.''— 
New Witness. 


HUMANITY versus UN-HUMANITY. 
A Criticism of the German Idea in its Political and 
Philosophical Development. By A. S. ELWELL- 
SUTTON. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Elwell-Sutton’s main object is to criticise the idea, at one time 
fashionable, though not quite so widely held now as two years ago, that 
( y is the captive of brutal Prussia... . . May be read with 
interest and with profit."'"—Manchester Guardian. 
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BEFORE MAKING AN INVESTMENT, 
LARGE or SMALL, 


CONSULT 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS,” 


OCTOBER, 1916, SUPPLEMENT. 





Containing a Special Survey of the Field of 
Investment. 


The above work gives the latest details of 100 
specially selected securities covering the whole 
available field of investment. These range from the 
various forms of Government Loans, both short and 
long-dated, to the shares of Shipping Companies 
yielding up to 15 per cent. Each security chosen 
has been selected as the best investment of its class. 





In addition to the informative introductory 

article the volume contains valuable Yield 

and other Tables, Hints on the recovery of 
Income Tax, etc. 








Post free on receipt of 4d., from the Publishers, 


The British & Foreign Colonial Corporation, Ltd., Investment 
Bankers, 57 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 
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The Book of the Day. 


ECLIPSE 
EMPIRE? 


by H. B. GRAY and SAMUEL TURNER. 


A Well-Known Educational Authority and a Successful Business Man. 


THIS BOOK is the most talked of Book of our time. 


Don’t fail to secure a copy now. 











T is full of ideas—it quickens your brain and your ambition. It shows the way to a 
brighter and fuller life for the worker, a richer reward for industry. It shows how 
invention can be stimulated, individual capacity encouraged, and national output and 
wages increased. It spurs the Mothers of our Empire’s sons to see that their children 
get their rightful heritage. It comes atthe right moment. It is the book of the hour. 


IT DEMONSTRATES :— 


exactly what ought to be taught 
in our schools ! 
the tragic mistake of a Royal . 
Commission ! that Great Britain is no longer the 
workshop of the world. 

the blunder which injured our iinet - 








how we went wrong in 1861! 
* * * 


* * 








*.-_ * * 





schools and which destroyed inventiveness 
and originality ! 

* * * 
that before the War Germany had 


250 Chemists at work to our six ! 
* * * 


that an English Factory can double 


its output without extra cost ! 
* * * 











—that you must educate your boy 
and girl far better if you care about their 
Suture. 


how the Germans influence our 


British school system. 
* * * 


that there isno need for ‘that eternal 
quarrel’ between Capital and Labour ! 
* * * 








that machinery, and machinery 


only, gives us cheap commodities ! 
* * 








where we went astray and how we 
can get back to the good old British basis 
of progress and self-help ! 


“THE DAILY MAIL” says—‘ This invaluable book—a book to buy to-day.” 


“THE PALL MALL GAZETTE” 
“THE TIMES” 


says—‘“ Plain Truths about British Industry.” 
says—‘‘ We can only hope that all business men will attain to the ideal which is here set forth.” 


“THE LIVERPOOL DAILY POST” says—‘ Perhaps it is all for our good that such books as this should be read 


extensively among us.” 


326 PAGES. 2I- 


NET. 


NOW ON SALE AT BOOKSELLERS EVERYWHERE. 


NISBET & CO. LTD. 


22 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
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